

















From the United Service Magazine. 
THE RECENT ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


Illi robur et aes triplex 

Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem 

Primus. 


Qui dubiis ausus committere flatibus alnum 
Quas Natura negat, prebuit Arte vias. 

Tue great problem of the North-west Passage 
has, from an early period in this country, been a 
favorite subject of research; and has, ever since 
the discovery of America, and the full develop- 
ment of Britain’s maritime greatness, been zeal- 
ously and steadily pursued. Among the most 
prominent of her navigators, who have exercised 
their talents and exhausted their energies in this 
arduous undertaking, are to be found names of 
the highest order ; men canonized in the calendar 
of science, and standing in the foremost rank of 
those who have contributed, by their exertions, to 
the advancement of civilization, and the promotion 
of the welfare of mankind. 

If we, however, look to the solution of this 
problem as the means of promoting any mere 
physical advantage, we are inclined to think that 
the gain would be trifling and unimportant ; 
saving, so far as it may conduce to the advantage 
of science, by the knowledge which necessarily 
results from the scientific labors of the persons 
engaged in the undertaking. If a correct knowl- 
edge of the physical structure of the earth is of 
any importance, then surely we are indebted to 
Arctic navigators, who have contributed so much 
to our knowledge upon the subject. A modern 
chart of the Arctic Regions is a very different 
thing from the earlier geographical delineations of 
this portion of the globe ; and our present knowl- 
edge of the formation of the northern shore of 
the American continent, must not be compared 
with our information upon the same subject fifty 
years since. 

Yet, we must confess, that as a mere physical 
problem, we are inclined to attach much less 
importance to the North-west Passage than some 
ethers ; and, considering it in a commercial point 
of view, we think it hardly promises any real 
benefit to society ; for in the high latitudes, where 
alone it can be sought, it would necessarily, if 
attained, be precarious and uncertain, and depend- 
ent upon a thousand accidents, over which man 
can have no control. It is impossible to deny to 
the problem all the interest which attaches to 
romance ; the reaching of the centre of motion on 
the earth’s surface, the actual observation of its 
ideal axis of rotation, are objects which cannot 
fail to engage the interest of the curious, and pro- 
voke the inquiry of the learned. 
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We are, therefore, inclined to look upon these 
expeditions as the instruments of solution of a 
mere problem in geography, and as the means 
of promoting and improving our physical science, 
rather than as likely to produce any practica. 
advantage in the arts of life. 

At an early period, the very obscure notions 
entertained of the form of the northern extremity 
of the American continent, led to some chimerical 
views upon this subject ; but when Cabot Veraz- 
zani and Cortereal established the continuity of 
the American coast, from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the borders of the Arctic Circle, the problem 
assumed a new form, and it no longer seemed the 
easy and specious undertaking that it had formerly 
appeared. However, a more correct view of the 
difficulties to be encountered by no means dimin- 
ished the interest in the question; and perhaps 
the difficulty attending it, and the dangers which 
beset its accomplishment, in no small degree con- 
spired with the greatness of the objects to which 
it related, to make it attractive in the eyes of a 
people, with whose nature such enterprises are 
congenial. 

Regarding, therefore, the problem of the North- 
west Passage as a matter of science, and allowing 
it little weight as a practical object of commercial 
navigation, we are inclined to consider it as by no 
means barren of great moral consequences, and as 
befitting the character of a great maritime nation. 
If we were to appreciate the value of geographical 
discovery generally, by the amount of physical 
benefit it confers upon the species, we should find 
perhaps that it holds but a low place in the scale 
of the arts of life. The discovery of America, 
and of the modern passage to India, have added 
little to the condition of the mere physical man. 
Men are by no means more virtuous, and probably 
in no degree happier, because they command the 
spices of India or the tobacco of America. The 
wants of man are rather relative, than absolute ; 
the luxuries of India would never have been cov- 
eted, had they never been enjoyed. But the dis- 
covery of America, and the facility of reaching 
India, were events which conferred immense advan- 
tages upon mankind. Society has gradually but 
steadily been exalted in the scale of being, not 
because these discoveries in navigation have pam- 
pered the fastidious appetite with costly viands, or 
modified and changed the culinary propensities of 
man ; but because his moral nature has thereby 
been more fully developed—because his energies 
have thereby found fresh food for employment, 
and his functions and capabilities more ample 
means of use and exercise. The opening of a 
new world awoke a fresh source of dormant energy 
in man, the sphere of his existence became ex- 
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panded, his moral stature was exalted, and his 
mental horizon extended beyond its ancient limits. 
Thus is it with this long-vexed problem of the 
North-west Passage, which has perhaps done for 
geography and navigation what alchemy accom- 
plished for chemical science, or what the vain 
search for the philosopher’s stone and perpetual 
motion effected for medicine and mechanics. 
Though the problem itself may never be entirely 
solved, and although nothing that has been accom- 
plished leads us to hope that we are nearer attain- 
ing our object, still it has already rewarded its 
followers with important benefits. Naval energy 
has received a series of impulses which will not 
fail in due season to produce ample fruits; the 
spirit of enterprise has been awakened, and the 
love of knowledge and adventure has been dissem- 
inated. Men have been taught to struggle with 
the stern and severe dangers of a Boreal winter, 
and to regard with an unflinching and dauntless 
spirit, the storms, the snows, and appalling dan- 
gers of the North. Regarding, then, this prob- 
lem as a problem of science, rather than of social 
life, it is to be regretted that the Board of Admi- 
ralty have not always, in the organization of these 
expeditions, paid sufficient attention to the selec- 
tion of persons competent to conduct those scien- 
uifie inquiries which are expected to arise, and 
which are supposed to form an essential element 
in the composition of such undertakings. 

It is too much to anticipate in the commander 
of such an expedition, the possession of all those 
varied accomplishments which are necessary for 
making it useful and beneficial. Whatever degree 
of accomplishment he may possess in his own 
profession, it is unreasonable to expect in him a ca- 
pacity to decide delicate questions of science, alto- 
gether out of the sphere and practice of his vocation. 
The ordinary calls upon his attention and upon the 
duties of command are so frequent, so important 
and engrossing, that it is impossible he can find 
leisure to divide with his professional calling the 
practical pursuits of science, requiring by them- 
selves an exclusive attention. If more regard had 
been paid to this part of the subject, the various 
expeditions, which have been fitted out since 
1818, would have yielded a more ample and val- 
uable harvest. 

Another disadvantage under which these expe- 
ditions have ever labored, is, that their projectors 
have not always adopted that philosophical method 
which can alone guard us from the consequences 
of error, prejudice, or haste. Ingenuity and im- 
agination have created favorite theories and pet 
hypotheses, and have expected from the phenom- 
ena of nature a submissive acquiescence ; su that 
the results of an expedition were anticipated, and 
drawn upon the chart in London, before the ships 
left their moorings at Gravesend. The result of 
all this was, that in the cases where these idle 
theories and unstable hypotheses were not con- 
firmed by actual observation, the navigators failed 
to ensure that amount of consideration, gratitude, 
and reward, which their arduous and meritorious 





services ought to have secured. Thus, previously 
to the expedition of Sir John Ross, in 1818, all 
the world ran mad upon a great Polar Basin ; as, 
in the days of Captain Cook, the fireside travel- 
lers had agreed upon a great polar continent. 
Captain Cook disappointed the enthusiasts of his 
day, as Captain Sir John Ross and his associates 
subsequently did in theirs, by failing to realize 
all the idle dreams and silly theories of tea-table 
voyagers and ‘* Quarterly Reviewers.’”’ Captain 
Cook and Sir John Ross were each unfortunate in 
their day and generation—the one found only ice 
where the learned had hoped and expected to find 
land ; and the other found land, where it had long 
been previously settled that he ought to find 
water. 

It is then scarcely to be wondered at, that the 
addition to our physical knowledge has not been 
80 great as the several expensive expeditions had 
led us to expect; and it is really wonderful to 
contemplate how very little has been done in two 
centuries of generations actively engaged in solv- 
ing the problem. The accumulated experience 
which has been recorded from time to time, proves 
that the Polar seas have remained in much the 
same state for a series of ages. The great bar- 
riers may vow and then partially shift their 
position, but they soon return to their original 
limits, and repel, with obstinate pertinacity, all 
approaches of the navigator. 

The search for a North-west Passage first 
assumed something like a serious aspect in the 
reign of Elizabeth, but as it was unable to inspire 
that princess with the hope of any solid and im- 
mediate advantage, it did not sufficiently engage 
her sympathies, or operate upon her interest, to 
induce her to bestow upon it either care or treas- 
ure. 

The renowned Frobisher succeeded, after fif- 
teen years of vain solicitation, in obtaining the 
means of equipping two miserable barks, of only 
twenty-five tons each. With these inadequate 
means, he exposed himself, in 1576, to all the 
horrors of a Polar climate, and to the dangers and 
tempests of the northern deep. Three voyages 
were devoted by this dauntless and accomplished 
seaman, to the beating about Hudson’s Bay, before 
he discovered the main entrance into that sea. 
What with the inadequate means at his disposal, 
the frail character of the craft upon which he was 
dependent, combined with the disadvantages of the 
imperfect state of navigation in this early age of 
science, we are not to be surprised that he was 
the victim of a series of painful disasters—that he 
became entangled in the narrow channe!s perpet- 
ually filled with masses of floating ice, and gained 
no step towards the fulfilment of his object. But in 
those days there were in England enthusiasts, as 
at present, though they were not susceptible of 
the same impressions, and their sympathies were 
not excited by the same agents. It booted little 
to Queen Elizabeth, or her court, whether the 
Pole was ornamented with a basin or a continent 
—the courtiers of those days were little engaged 
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in speculating upon circumvolving currents, or 
other fanciful notions, which interest the elderly 
gentlemen and idle spinsters of modern times. In 
those days all dreams were lulled in the pleasant 


that he for the first time entered the sea, which 
has since been known by his name, though it has 
ever since been improperly designated a bay. 
This happened in his last and fatal voyage in 


anticipations of a discovery which they believed | 1610, when the ingratitude of a youth, who owed 
involved the summit of human happiness; and him filial duty and gratitude, cost him his life. 
nothing short of the attainment of an El Dorado , This young man, whom Hudson had rescued from 
could sufficiently engage the attention of the court | an impending destruction, and educated in his own 


to induce it to bestow its patronage upon a mari- 
time enterprise. Abovt this period some glitter- 
ing mineral had been brought from the north, 
which was idly supposed to contain gold. What 
the love of science found it impossible to accom- 
plish, the lust of gold easily effected ; and the 
queen, who had been impenetrable to the solicita- 
tions of science, easily yielded to the allurements 
of gain. She now was induced to furnish a tall ship 
of one hundred tons for a second voyage; and a 
third expedition was furnished with eleven ships, 
which contained the materials for establishing a 
permanent colony in the promised land. This voy- 
age, however, terminated in bitter disappointment ; 
the vessels were dispersed or lost, the idea of a 
settlement abandoned, and little was preserved 


+ 8 . | 
from the wreck of the expedition, which had for- | 
merly raised the most extravagant hopes and 


expectations in the court and country. The spirit 
of discovery did not soon regain its former elas- 
ticity ; public expectation had been raised to more 


than an ordinary level, and the disappointment | 
consequent upon the failure had produced an_ 


unusual degree of depression. But the spirit of 
discovery only slumbered ; it awakened again in 
1586, when a company of merchants sent out Da- 
vis, who commanded three successive expeditions 
with much ability and discretion. Davis pen- 
etrated through the broad strait, which still pre- 
serves his name ; and in his third voyage he suc- 
ceeded in reaching its widest expanse, where 
appeared an open sea stretching to the westward. 


He returned, but was unable any longer to sustain | 


the enthusiasm which had been cooled down to 


my 


freezing point by three successive failures. he | 


oracles of those days were not more reasonable 
than modern patrons and amateurs of arduous voy- 
ages ;—they exclaimed, ‘* This Davis hath made 
three voyages; why hath he not found the pas- 
sage’ Davis could never answer this question 
to the satisfaction of his querists, and it was in 
vain that he solicited the means of a fourth equip- 
ment, 

To Davis succeeded a man of extraordinary and 
well-merited fame. Hudson came to his work 
with an established renown, as a seaman and sci- 


entific explorer, which had a marvellous tendency | 


to reillumine the lamp that a series of disasters had 
well-nigh extinguished. The name of Hudson 
arrested the quivering flame, and adventurers were 
found to equip an expedition, of which he took 
the command. He, first of all, sought a passage 
by the East along the North of Asia, from thence 
across the Pole; and, in the event of these fail- 
ing, he was to try the old route by the West. 

It was in the prosecution of the latter project, 





peniennion, with the care and solicitude of a 
parent, seduced his crew to mutiny—an event 
which we believe is not singular in these expedi- 
| tions. Hudson was thrust from his ship, and 
| abandoned on the inhospitable and desolate shores 
| which preserve his name, and where he no doubt 
| found a solitary grave. God's vengeance speedily 
‘overtook the chief perpetrators of this great 
|crime ; they fell into the hands of savages, and 
|perished miserably; some few escaped, who 
‘brought home the ship, and though they avoided 
the retributive sword of human justice, by their 
assertion that they had been merely passive and 
reluctant spectators of the crime, they nevertheless 
| failed to satisfy the doubts which filled the public 
mind. 

The discovery of Hudson tended to fan the 
popular zeal, and to engage public curiosity and 
adventure. In the following year, Sir Thomas 
Button entered Hudson’s Bay, and pushing directly 
across its broad expanse, believed himself in full 
career to the South Sea. He recorded his disap- 
pointment in the name which he gave to the bar- 
rier of coast that checked his advance: he named 
;it * Hope Checked,” and returned, after spending 
the winter in the inhospitable scene of his labors. 

The attention of the navigators was now turned 
in another direction—they resolved to examine 
and investigate thoroughly the sea entered by 
| Davis, and of which, as yet, no limits had been 
discovered. This task was entrusted to Baffin, 
who was deemed at this time the most accom- 
plished seaman of his day. In 1616, Baffin 
reached the northern shore at a very high latitude, 


‘and made the complete circuit of the sea, which 
has since been called Baffin’s Bay. He however 
thought that it was encircled by an unbroken con- 
|tinuity of coast, in which there was no passage 
‘into any sea beyond. Lancaster Sound escaped 
|his vigilance ; at this point his patience seems to 
jhave been exhausted, and his energies had been 
| so sorely taxed, that he now began to despair. 
He bestowed but a cursory view upon the entrance 
‘into the Polar Sea, which two centuries after- 
_ wards also eluded the too superficial observation 
\of Sir John Ross. Baffin returned home under 
the impression, which he communicated to his 
countrymen, that the passage sought for had no 
real existence. Thus terminated what may be 
deemed the last of the early series of attempts at 
North-western discovery ; the public had so fre- 
quently been doomed to disappointment, that they 
were well prepared to receive and adopt the opin- 
ion of Baffin. 

But England had not been permitted to enjoy a 
monopoly of the hopes and glory of discovery ; 
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Spain, warmly impressed and actuated by the 
spirit of enterprise, after she became mistress of 
Mexico, was not indifferent to the hope which 
then generally influenced the public mind. Cortes 
entered with extreme ardor into these schemes of 
discovery, and was preéminently endowed with a 
disposition to engage in the boldest undertakings. 
He published his expectation of finding, in the 
unknown regions lying between America and 
India, kingdoms of extraordinary wealth. 

His enthusiasm led him to indulge in the most 
extravagant visions, and he promised the most 
ridiculous results of discovery. He undertook to 
make Charles V. the master of the world, and 
this monarch seems to have been so blinded by 
the flattering picture drawn by the sanguine ad- 
venturer, that he gave his fullest sanction to his 
projects ; though Cortes was left to defray the 
expenses of these costly undertakings. Several 
expeditions were fitted out under the superintend- 
ence of Cortes, but none of them ever succeeded 
in penetrating beyond the rocky shores of Cali- 
fornia, which then yielded but a few pearls, and 
were inhabited by a thinly-seattered race of naked 
savages. Successive dreams of gold and disap- 
pointed hopes continued to amuse and mortify the 
public mind. Several expeditions under Cabrillo 
and Viscaino, were sent for the purpose of exam- 
ining the North-west coast into the Atlantic. 
All these expeditions, however, failed of their 
purpose ; the latitude of 40° only was reached ; 
overwhelmed with fatigue, broken down by 
anxiety, and sinking under the weight of accumu- 
lated sufferings, complicated with an aggravated 
form of scurvy, a disease which was then little 
understood, these intrepid voyagers were obliged 
to return, without having effected the object of 
their pursuit. 

Up to this period, the most obscure ideas were 
entertained of the connection and relative position 
of the northern extremities of Asia and America ; 
and it was not until the exploratory labors of 
Captain Cook raised the veil which was suspended 
over these remote regions, that anything approach- 
ing to a clear idea of these two great continents 
was entertained. By the light which was cast 
upon the geography of these regions by Captain 
Cook, and his successor Captain Clerke, who par- 
tially carried out the projects of the great navi- 
gator, so prematurely suspended by his untimely 
and lamented fate, the great breadth of the north- 
ern extremity of the continent of America became 
evident, and thus diminished the hopes which had 
hitherto been entertained of effecting a North- 
west Passage. The norther: extremity of Amer- 
ica had been fancifully conceived to terminate in a 
cape, which being doubled, the navigator would 
have little difficulty in reaching China and Japan. 
But it was now ascertained that a transit of about 
three thousand miles must be effected between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, a difficulty which made the 
hope of a North-western Passage darker and more 
doubtful than ever. 

Little was added to our stock of geographical 





knowledge subsequently to the efforts of Cook and 
his immediate successors. Knight, an officer of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, was entrusted with 
the formation of an expedition, which started upon 
its perilous mission, but never returned. Sub- 
sequently to this event the hopes of a successful 
solution of the problem became daily less san- 
guine, in proportion as the real character of the 
navigation about the Polar regions was better 
understood ; however, the Admiralty sent out 
Captain Middleton, an enterprising officer, of dis- 
tinguished merit, to explore the great opening to 
the north of Hudson’s Bay, known as the ‘* Wel- 
come.’’ Middleton’s expedition, however, proved 
unsuccessful ; his course was arrested by a frozen 
strait, through which a current seemed to flow from 
the Atlantic. Upon the return of Middleton, a fierce 
controversy arose and divided public opinien upon 
the subject of his expedition. He was denounced 
by his surgeon and clerk ; and a Mr. Dobbs, who 
was the instigator of the expedition, proclaimed 
him a traitor to his country, and as one bribed to 
counteract the object which it had been his duty 
to further and attain. We thus see that contro- 
versies between pen and ink travellers, and those 
who actually and corporeally unite the ends of the 
earth by their labors and perseverance, are not a 
novelty of the present day, but a phenomenon 
common to the race, which occasionally develops 
itself in illustration of the truth, that it is much 
easier to censure the labor of others, than to imi- 
tate their energy, perseverance, and courage. 
The controversy, however, produced a beneficial 
effect, as it rekindled an extraordinary zeal upon 
a subject which had latterly lost much of its 
interest in the public mind. A large sum of 
money was eagerly subscribed for fitting out a 
fresh expedition, and Parliament voted £20,000 
to the crew who should achieve the discovery. 
This expedition, on its return, in no way tended 
to contradict the report of Middleton, and the 
controversy which had been fomented to an 
unusual height subsided. 

In 1769 a new light was thrown upon the sub- 
ject by Mr. Hearne, who, following northward 
the course of a river, now bearing his name, 
found the sea; and Sir Alexander MacKenzie 
afterwards proceeded in the same direction to a 
point 20° further west, where he tracked another 
river into the sea. 

Hitherto, geographers had considered the coast 
running northward from Behring’s Straits, and 
Hadson’s and Baffin's Bays, all enclosed by land, 
and constructed their maps under the impression 
than an unbroken mass of land reached towards the 
Pole, and that all these were forever barred against 
the efforts of the navigator. The discoveries of Mr. 
Hearne and of Sir Alexander MacKenzie now, 
however, threw a new light upon the formation of 
the coast which they had explored, and rendered 
it probable that the preconceived notion of an 
unbroken land stretching into the depths of the 
Polar regions, was a mere creation of fancy, and 
that there might be a continuous ocean bounding 
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the northern coast of America, at a latitude which 
did not necessarily preclude the hope of a prac- 
ticable passage. 

Such was the state of geographical knowledge 
at the end of the last century ; little or nothing 
seems to have been effected for a lengthened 
period: still the spirit of inquiry lay dormant, 
and only awaited the fitting stimulus to develop 
its latent energies. Mr. Scoresby did much to 
revive the interest naturally attached to the sub- 
ject of the North-west Passage, which now 
began again to attract a considerable share of 
public notice and curiosity. In 1818, it was 
alleged that the captains of ships employed in the 
northern whale fishery, generally concurred in 
representing the state of the Arctic Sea as sud- 
denly become open and accessible to navigation. 
Speculators upen the cause of this phenomenon 
were as rife as blackberries. It was supposed 
that the great icy barrier, which had during so 
many ages obstructed these inaccessible regions, 
had, by some revolution of our globe, been broken 
up and dispersed. This state of things seemed 
to paint out the present moment as the proper 
period for renewing the project of finding a North- 
west Passage : repeated disappointments had de- 
prived the subject of much of its hopeful inter- 
est, but the favorable reports of the whalers tended 
to reassure the public mind. The project was 
revived, and the daring scheme of penetrating to 
the Pole was seriously proposed and discussed. 
Mr. Daines Barrington, a person of distinguished 
learning and sanguine temperament, had contrib- 
uted much to produce this favorable impression 
upon the public mind; he had embraced with 
ardor the possibility of reaching the Pole, and had 
industriously ventilated that opinion. In succes- 
sive papers published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society, he had not only condensed the 
narratives of the early navigators, but attempted 
to prove the reasonableness and possibility of the 
scheme. He showed that in certain favorable 
seasons the Aretic seas were left for several 
weeks so free from obstruction, that navigators 
might safely penetrate to a very high latitude. 
It is true that the Board of Admiralty had already 
been induced by the representations of Mr. Bar- 
rington to send out Captain Phipps—afterwards 
Lord Mulgrave—to explore these regions, and 
that this expedition had proved signally unsuc- 
cessful, Captain Phipps having only sueeeeded in 
reaching the latitude of 80° 30’, when his ship 
had become surrounded by a mass of ice, near 
Spitzbergen, from which it had escaped with 
extreme difficulty. But Mr. Daines Barrington 
was in no respeet daunted by the untoward result 
of Captain Phipps’ expedition. Some obscure 
notions having been entertained upon the subject 
of congelation of sea-water, Mr. Barrington caused 
a sumber of experiments to be made upon the 
subject by two seientifie chemists, and the results 
of these experiments were collected in a small 
volume, to which Colonel Beaufoy added a val- 
uable appendix. This part of the work contained 











the answers which had been furnished by some 
Russian hunters, to whom the corresponding 
questions had been exhibited. ‘These men are 
accustomed to spend the whole of the year in 
Spitzbergen, and were, therefore, by experience, 
competent to furnish valuable information upon 
the probability of travelling from that island to 
the Pole, in sledges drawn by reindeer. The 
reports of these hardy men were not of a charac- 
ter to raise very favorable expectations from a 
project conducted by way of Spitzbergen ; their 
accounts were discouraging in the last degree ; 
they represented the winter at Spitzbergen as 
not only severe, but boisterous; they stated that 
the snow fell to the depth of three to five feet ; 
and that it drifted so much along the shore as 
frequently to block up all communication. 

It further appeared that the danger of being 
surprised in these regions, and overwhelmed by 
masses of snow, was so imminent, that the hunters 
never undertook long journeys over the ice, and 
they reported their opinion, that they did not 
deem it practicable to convey loaded sledges over 
the hilly and rough surface of these regions, by 
the agency of reindeer or dogs. 

The contributions of Mr. Scoresby possessed 
more than ordinary claims to public attention and’ 
confidence, as emanating from a man peculiarly 
qualified to entertain correct notions upon the 
subject. An accurate and scientific observer of 
the phenomena of these Boreal regions, trained 
from infancy to the navigation of the Arctic seas, 
it was scarcely possible to find a man possessing 
the varied accomplishments of Mr. Scoresby, 
having the actual experience which he possessed 
upon the practical difficulties and peculiar charac- 
ter of Boreal navigation. 

At the same time, a variety of favorable cir- 
cumstances, having a tendency to revive the slum- 
bering spirit of discovery, codperated to direct 
the public attention again to North-western re- 
search ; it was believed by some, that important 


jchanges in the physical condition of the earth 


were then in operation, and that these changes 
were gradualty mollifying the extreme rigor of 
the climate of the Polar regions. So great was 
the public credulity at the time, and so grossly 
was it abused, that a paragraph appeared in a 
Scotch newspaper of the day, which related, that 
a stupendous mountain of ice had been lately 
stranded on one of the Shetland Islands, and this 
absurd story was actually believed by some grave 
persons, who ought to have known better. 

It had been known that for the last four hun- 
dred years an extensive portion of the eastern 
coast of Old Greenland had been closed by an 
impenetrable barrier of ice, and with it the Nor- 
wegian or Danish Colonies, which had _ been 
established there for a long period preceding the 
unfortunate catastrophe. Various attempts had 
been made from time to time to approach the 
coast, with a view of ascertaining the fate of the 
unhappy colonists. But all these humane efforts 
had proved in vain, the ice being everywhere 
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impervious, and all hope being abandoned of their 
recovery, the part of Greenland which faces the 
east took the name of Lost Greenland. 

In the summer months of the year 1815, in 
1816, and 1817, islands of ice of unusual magni- 
tude appeared in the Atlantic, many of them as 
low as in the fortieth parallel of latitude. 

Some of these islands consisted of icebergs 
having an elevation from 100 to 150 feet above 
the surface of the water, and were several 
miles in circumference; others consisted of flat 
islands of packed ice, presenting so vast an extent 
of surface, that it was averred a ship from Boston 
had been three days entangled in one, near the 
tail of the Great* Bank, near Newfoundland. 
‘The Unitas Fratrum,’’ while proceeding to the 
missions on Old Greenland, was beset on the 
coast of Labrador for eleven days, by icebergs of an 
unusual magnitude, many of which had rocks 
upon them, with gravel, soil, and pieces of wood. 


The packet on her route from Halifax passed a} 


mountain of ice nearly 200 feet in height, which 
was computed to be at Jeast two miles in circum- 
ference. An unusual amount of ice was seen in 
the months of May, June, and July, in 1817, in 
the neighborhood of Newfoundland, Halifax, and 
other northern ports of America; insomuch that 
the whole island of Newfoundland was so com- 
pletely environed, that the vessels employed in 
the fishery were unable to get out to sea. The 
source of this extraordinary quantity of loose ice 
was supposed to be the coast of Greenland. 

In a letter addressed to Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. 
Scoresby says—‘‘I observed on my last voyage 
(1817) about 2000 square leagues (18,000 square 
miles) of the surface of the Greenland seas in- 
cluded between the parallels 74° and 80° perfectly 
void of ice, all of which has disappeared within 
the last two years.’ And he further stated, that 
though on former voyages he had very rarely been 
able to penetrate the ice, between the latitudes 
of 76° and 80°, so far to the west as the meridian 
ef Greenwich, he had on his last voyage twice 
reached the longitude of 10° west, and that in the 
parallel of 74° he had approached the coast of 
Old Greenland ; that there was little ice near the 
land ; and he added ‘* that there could be no doubt 
but he might have reached the shore, had he had 
a justifiable motive for navigating an unknown sea 
at so late a season of the year.”” Mr. Scoresby 
had also found the sea so clear, in returning to the 
southward, that he actually landed on Jan Mayen’s 
Island, which is usually surrounded by a barrier 
of ice. It was also stated upon competent author- 
ity, by intelligence received at Copenhagen from 
Iceland, that in September the ice had broken 
loose from the opposite coast of Greenland, and 
floated away to the southward, after surrounding 
the shores, and filling all the bays and creeks of 
that island. 

We shall not stop to inquire into the physical 
eause of these gigantic changes, which about this 
time were developed upon the earth’s surface ; 
suffice it to say that they gave rise to a vast 





amount of very spurious philosophy, and attracted 
the public attention to the subject of the long- 
neglected North-western Passage, and immedi- 
ately led to the revival of the discussion of the 
subject, which was warmly embraced by Sir John 
Barrow, at that time a secretary of the Admi- 
ralty. 

Previously to originating any proposal of a 
repetition of an attempt to effect a North-western 
Passage, no pains were spared in collecting what- 
ever information could be derived from the old 
navigators, the traders in the service of the Hud- 
son's Bay and North-west Companies. Sir 
Joseph Bankes also powerfully aided the new 
undertaking. A plan was submitted to Lord 
Melville, then first lord of the Admiralty, by 
Sir John Barrow, and was referred, in the ordi- 
nary routine of business, to the President and 
Council of the Royal Society, and being returned 
with their approval, was submitted to Lord Liver- 
pool, then prime minister, for his sanction. The 
sanction of Lord Liverpool having been obtained, 
orders were forthwith issued by the Board of 
Admiralty for the preparation of four ships, to be 
appropriated to the service in question. ‘Two of 
these ships were intended to search for a passage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and the other two 
were to proceed from the sea of Spitzbergen 
towards the North Pole. 

It is not easy to perceive what were the reasons 
which prompted the very sanguine expectations 
which were entertained at this time in favor of the 
success of a voyage which had been hitherto uni- 
formly unsuccessful. None of the old navigators 
had even penetrated any part of the Polar Sea ; 
their discoveries had been confined to the straits, 
inlets, and islands on the eastern coast of America, 
and the straits of Davis and Baffin on the western 
coast of Greenland. At this period nothing was 
known of any entrance to the Polar Sea from this 
side of America: Captain Cook had indeed seen 
the sea through Behring’s Straits, and Hearne and 
MacKenzie had arrived at the northern shore of 
North America at different points, and at different 
times. 

It was urged in support of the intended expe- 
dition, that a current was constantly found setting 
down Davis’ Strait, and the Strait of Hudson’s 
Bay, and also along the shore of Spitzbergen, all 
to southward ; it was therefore said, that no doubt 
could remain that there was a water communi- 
cation between the sea of the Pacific and the 
Northern Atlantic ; that the water supplied through 
the Strait of Behring, into the Polar Sea, was 
discharged into the Atlantic by some opening or 
other yet to be discovered. 

Two expeditions, each consisting of two ships, 
were fitted out for the purpose of northern dis- 
covery ; the one, as we have said, was to proceed 
northerly into the Polar Sea, and endeavor to pass 
close to the Pole, and thus make a direct course to 
Behring’s Strait ; the other was to push through 
Davis’ Strait for the North-east coast of America; 
and, if successful, was to proceed to the westward 
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with a view of passing Behring’s Strait. Four 
merchant vessels were hired, and were strength- 
ened by all the means and appliances which the 
engineering skill of the day suggested. The Is- 
abella, of 385 tons, and Alexander, of 252 tons, 
were placed under the command of Commander 
Ross, (now Sir John Ross,) and the Dorothea and 
the Trent were placed under the command of 
Captain David Buchan. The first two vessels 
were ordered to proceed up Davis’ Strait, and the 
other two were, by the route of the North Pole, 
to make the best of their way respectively to Beh- 
ring’s Strait. The Alexander was commanded by 
Lieutenant Parry, and the Trent by Lieutenant 
Franklin, and each bore a junior lieutenant, with 





two midshipmen, who had served their time, and | 
passed their examination, and one assistant sur- | 
geon. ‘To each vessel was also appointed a mas- | 
ter and mate, well experienced in the navigation 
of the Greenland Seas and Davis’ Strait, who 
were to act as pilots. All the men employed | 
were volunteers, and they and their officers were | 
to receive double pay. | 

On the 18th April, 1818, the Isabella and Al- | 





exander left the river, and on the 30th arrived at | 


Lerwick ; on the 3d of May the signal was made | 


ene . | 
for sailing, and the first ice was seen on the 26th | 


of the same month, nearly in the latitude of Cape 
Farewell. After this, ice was met with daily, 
and the weather became variable, the ships hold- 
ing their course in a north-westerly direction 
towards the entrance of Davis’ Strait. The tem- 
perature now was about freezing point, that of the 
surface of the water differing from the tempera- 
ture of the air by about two degrees. On the 4th 
of June, a bottle was cast overboard, and the ex- 
periment seems to have afforded anything but a 
favorable result in confirmation of some precon- 
ceived notions upon the direction of the currents. 
About this time, also, the attention of Sir John 
Ross was directed to the important subject of the 
deviation of the magnetic needle, an important 
portion of his duty, which, considering the imper- 
fect knowledge which was then possessed upon the 
subject, was performed with marked diligence and 
ability. We are here again informed that there 
was no current, which appears the more surpris- 
ing, as the wind had blown for three successive 
days directly down the Strait. On the 9th of June 
they saw the island of Disco, but nothing of ma- 
terial consideration is recorded from this date to 
the 4th, when the expedition reached Whale 
Island. Here Sir John Ross was informed that 
the winter had been unusually severe, a fact at 
variance with the popular belief of the ameliora- 
tion of the Arctic climate which had been enter- 
tained in England, an impression which had so 
largely conduced to the sending of the expedition. 
The inspector of the Danish settlement reported 
that the sea had been frozen near his station early 
in December, a period earlier than usual by at 
least two months. Love Bay and Waygat’s 
Strait were still frozen, and he had remarked 





during his residence in Greenland, being a period 
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of seven years, that the severity of the cold had 
annually increased. 

Thus it would appear that one of the main 
inducements for fitting out this expedition at this 
particular period, was founded upon a fallacy ; the 
breaking up of the ice, the sudden change in the 
character of the seasons, were so many pleasant 
dreams promoted by the warmth and comfort of a 
London fireside ; indulged in only by travellers 
whose dangers and labors are confined to imagin- 
ary icebergs and unreal fieids of ice, and who 
see— 

One wide, unvaried plain of boundless white 
only in the virgin whiteness of the hangings of a 
snug and comfortably furnished English bedroom. 

On the 17th of June, the sea appeared to occupy 
the whole visible horizon ; and the vessels were 
made fast by their ice-anchors to aniceberg. Here 
Sir John Ross corrected an important error in the 
charts, to the amount of 5° in longitude, and 30 
miles in latitude. They now worked through the 
ice and reached Four Island Point. The ships 
were now placed in a perilous position by the mo- 
tion of the ice, and the Alexander took ground. 
The ice, which had hitherto formed a solid and 
impenetrable mass, began to break up on the 2d 
of July ; and the vessels moved slowly forward, 
through narrow and intricate channels, among 
mountains and loose pieces of ice. To the west- 
ward the ice still retained its solidity, and it ap- 
peared that the only probable means of effecting 
a passage further north consisted in keeping close 
to the shore. On the 16th, the Isabella was 
placed in a perilous situation, by being jammed in 
between two ice floes, and lifted several feet out 
of the water. On the 17th of August, Cape 
Dudley Digges was made, and was found to agree 
with the observations recorded by Baffin. The 
inlets were filled with solid ice, and the interior 
of the country presented a range of lofty moun- 
tains covered with snow. On the 18th of August 
they passed Wolstenholme Sound, and saw Ca- 
ry’s Islands. An attempt was now made to find 
the North-west Passage in Whale Sound, but they 
were soon convinced that there was no navigable 
passage in that direction. They now passed 
Hackluyt’s Island, and made Smith’s Sound. 
Throughout the whole of this voyage, Sir John 
Ross seems to have taken extreme care in record- 
ing the character of the soundings, and much val- 
uable information and light have thereby been 
thrown upon the formation of the earth in these 
high latitudes. This is the more important, be- 
cause much misapprehension had previously existed 
upon the subject ; and there was a pretty general 
expectation that the depth of the soundings near 
the Jand was such an indication of the probability 
of a passage, as might be depended upon. We 
gather from the labors of Sir John Ross, that the 
depth along shore, within three miles of land, 
reaches to 445 fathoms, while in the middle of the 
bay the soundings gave only 100 fathoms. It also 
appeared that the formation of the bottom of the 
bay was exceedingly irregular and mountainaus-—~ 
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facts which show that it is somewhat difficult to 
arrive at any correct conclusion upon the possibil- 
ity of effecting a passage in any particular inlet, 
by reasoning from such elements. In Behring’s 
Straits, where there is a passage, the soundings 
give only 28 fathoms, and in the entrance to the 
White Sea we only reach nine. 

On the 20th August they attained their highest 
point of latitude, and here it does not appear 
sufficiently plain why Sir John Ross did not ex- 
amine Smith’s Sound, which had been stated by 
Baffin to be the largest of all the sounds he had 
discovered. His description of it is, however, 
sufficiently brief, yet well calculated to inspire the 
curiosity of a man of science. Baffin says, in 
speaking of this sound, “ It runneth to the north 
of 78°, and is admirable in one respect, because 
in it is the greatest variation in the compass of 
any part of the known world ; for by divers good 
observations, I found it to be above five points or 
56° variation to the westward.”” The Admiralty 
instructions certainly did not stand in the way of 
such a course; the season was not too far ad- 
vanced, and we are at a loss to understand why an 
opportunity so attractive and promising, and so 
consistent with the main object of the expedition, 
was neglected. Sir John Ross seems himself to 
have felt that this part of his proceedings required 
explanation; but we are by no means satisfied 
with the grounds of his conviction which led him 
to neglect this important examination. It would 
also appear, that Sir John Ross did not, in his 
examination of Baffia’s Bay, approach sufficiently 
near to the shore to enable him to carry out the 
object of his mission with scientifie accuracy. 
The vessels now proceeded down the western 
coast to explore Jones’ Sound, the next inlet 
which afforded any probability of offering a pas- 
sage to the westward. ‘The bay was filled with 
ice of a solid nature, and of a green color; the 
land appeared bare of vegetation, few birds were 
seen and no whales, nor any animal except seals, 
which appeared to be abundant. Here the depth 
of water was 110 fathoms, and at the bottom of 
the bay was observed a ridge of very high moun- 
tains, which extended nearly across the bay, and 
which were joined to another ridge from the south, 
not quite so lofty. Sir John Ross being satisfied 
that no passage existed here, the vessels stood to 
the southward. 

The sun now set upon our navigators, afler a 
day of 1872 hours, and warned them of the ap- 
proach of a long and dreary winter. The coast 
of Jones’ Sound was seen, and the ice became 
heavier and more compact. On the 28th the fog, 
which had gradually been stealing over the at- 
mosphere, assumed a degree of dangerous densi- 
ty; but the land at the latitude of 75° 27’ was 
still traced, and presented ridges of very lofty 
mountains. The navigators, however, were una- 
ble to approach the coast within five leagues, on 
account of the barrier of ice which defended it. 
Here the mountains were estimated to be of the 
elevation of 4000 feet, were partially covered with 








snow, and the coast appeared habitable. Here the 
soundings were ascertained to reach from 200 to 
240 fathoms, for a considerable distance. 

The ships still stood along the western coast, 
and on the 29th steered towards the most distant 
land, which was indistinctly seen at half-past five 
in the afternoon. The temperature of the surface 
water was observed to increase from 32° to 36°. 
Here they reached a wide opening, which proved 
the largest and the most important sound of any 
that had been seen on either coast; it was what 
Baffin had called Sir James Laneaster’s Sound. 

In justice to Sir John Ross, we transcribe his 
own narrative of this event; he says: 

The rest of the day was spent in beating to the 
westward ; all sail was carried, and every advan- 
tage taken of the changes in the direction and 
strength of the wind. As the evening closed, the 
wind died away—the weather became mild and 
warm, the water much smoother, and the atmos- 
phere clear and serene. The mountains on each 
side of the Strait, being clear of clouds, had beau- 
tiful tints of various colors. For the first time we 
discovered that the land extended from the south 
two thirds across this apparent Strait ; but the fog, 
which continually occupied that quarter, obscured 
its real figure. During this day, much interest 
was excited by the appearance of this Strait; the 
general opinion, however, was, that it was only an 
inlet. Captain Sabine, who produced Baffin’s ac- 
count, was of opinion that we were off Laneaster 
Sound, and that there were no hopes of a passage 
until we should arrive at Cumberland Strait ; te 
use his own words, there was ‘‘ no indication of a 
passage,’’ no ** appearance of a eurrent,’’ ‘no 
drift wood,’’ and ** no swell from the north-west.’’ 


Lancaster Sound a second time was overlooked 
after a period of two hundred years. Sir John 
Ross, it appears, was deceived by the appearance 
of the distant land, which seemed to meet and form 
an enclosed inlet. We cannot but think that, 
considering the scientific character of the expedi- 
tion, insufficient care was exercised, and too little 
accuracy of observation pursued by Sir John Ross, 
in allowing an optical illusion to turn him aside 
from the main object of the expedition. One of 
the first and most important objects to be attained 
by men accustomed to scientific research, is to 
guard the senses against the too facile illusions to 
which they are obnoxious. Sir John Ross, how- 
ever, had not been bred in this extreme schoo] of 
accuracy, and it does not appear that his compan- 
ions were capable or willing to lend him the 
assistance which he lacked. 

After quitting Lancaster Sound, the expedition 
proceeded in a southerly course, passing two more 
inlets, which were filled with ice, and were quite 
impenetrable. An uninterrupted chain continued 
to extend along the coast, connected with the ridge 
formerly observed in the bay. No bottom was 


found in 550 fathoms, and the same general char- 
acter, in all respects, was observed to exist on the 
western as on the eastern side of the bay. On the 
5th September, they reached Pond’s Bay, which 
was then occupied by a long glacier, extending a 
It was there- 


considerable distance into the sea. 
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fore impenetrable. At noon, they were abreast 
of Cape MacCulloch, when another bay was seen, 
also choked with ice, and they remarked that the 
same mountainous aspect characterized the interior 
of the country. At sunset, they had run down 
about seventy miles of coast, and Sir John Ross 
was satisfied that there could be no passage be- 
tween latitude 73° 33’ and 72°. In running to 
the southward, the land was still traced to the 
latitude of 71° 22’, where it had hot been seen by 
former navigators ; and it was here remarked, that 
the mountains near the shore assumed a new char- 
acter, being more detached, of a rounder shape, 
and their summits less clothed with snow. 

From the 18th to the 2Ist of September, the 
ships continued to beat to the southward, and on 
the latter day they stood across the bay so far as 
again to reach the coast on its eastern side. Here 
they found the depth by sounding was forty fath- 
oms. The weather being now broken up and un- 
settled, they suffered several gales of wind, and 
were greatly impeded in their progress; and this 
was especially the case with the Alexander, whose 
sluggish properties stood much in the way of any 
successful progress in this expedition. Neither 
of the ships was capable of making much way 
with a head wind ; both were heavy sailers, and 
seem to have been but little adapted to the pur- 
poses of the expedition. In this it cannot be de- 
nied that there existed a great want of care and 
attention in those departments of our service, 
which, considering the ample remuneration they 
receive for their modicum of science and skill, 
ought not to be deficient in that species of knowl- 
edge, experience, and circumspection, which we 
look for in vain in the selection and fitting of the 
Isabella and Alexander. The very qualities upon 
which the success of the expedition mainly de- 
pended, were wanting. 

On the return of Sir John Ross, his conclusion 
regarding Lancaster Sound became the subject of 
much sceptical discussion ; and it was argued by 
those experienced in naval perspective, that Sir 
John Ross had not sufficiently guarded against a 
common optical illusion, and that he had not pene- 
trated deep enough into the sound to form any 
accurate judgment upon the subject; for it was 
urged that a strait even of considerable breadth, 
if winding or varied by capes, always presents to 
the spectator the precise appearance of an inclosed 
bay. Discussion soon gathered an element of 
angry sentiment, which made it assume a form 
that looked very much like persecution ; angry 
pamphlets were written upon the subject, accusa- 
tions and recriminations appeared in indecent abun- 
dance ; and the zeal which was exhibited upon 
the occasion led to the adoption of a line of 
conduct in some of the opponents of Sir John’s 
views, which were not very creditable to them, and 
we think searcely excusable or justifiable by any 
amount of zeal in the cause of science or popular 
enthusiasm. 

Sir John Ross was an officer of great merit, 
which his enemies did not attempt to deny—he 
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had performed valuable services in the North 
Seas, which they admitted ; he was introduced to 
the expedition under the auspices and recommen- 
dation of a gallant and experienced officer, who 
was then a lord of the Admiralty, and took with 
him the character of being an active and zealous 
officer, and one well practised in the ordinary duties 
of the seaman’s profession. A very large amount 
of allowance must be made for the position of Sir 
John Ross, surrounded as he was by an accumula- 
tion of unusual difficulties, having to perform duties 
of a very varied, responsible, and difficult charac- 
ter; with, as it appears to us, a very inexperi- 
enced and feeble staff of scientific assistants. It is 
clear that sufficient attention had not been exercised 
by the authorities in the selection of properly 
educated and competent persons for these duties ; 
and the consequence has been, that the observations 
recorded upon the expedition do not always com- 
mand that confidence and respect which observations 
of this character ought to ensure. 

The expedition of Captain Buchan, undertaken 
cotemporaneously with that of Sir John Ross, 
although it was instrumental in introducing some 
distinguished names to public notice, was in itself 
almost barren of interest or novelty. The instruc- 
‘tions furnished to Captain Buchan, directed him to 
proceed without delay into the Spitzbergen seas, 
where he was to endeavor to pass to the northward, 
between Spitzbergen and Greenland; but he was 
not to suffer any delay on either of these coasts, 
but proceed in the prosecution of the main object 
of the expedition, and endeavor to reach the North 
Pole. Great care was expended on that portion 
of the instructions which had relation to scientific 
observation, but the character of the voyage did 
not permit these instructions to be instrumental in 
contributing much benefit to the world. In short, 
although the voyage had all the interest which 
attaches to everything relating to the Polar Re- 
gions, yet was it barren of any novel result, and 
contributed little to the cause of science. 

On the 24th of May, 1818, the expedition 
reached Cherie Island, in latitude 74° 32’, where 
the walruses were so numerous, that one of the 
crews succeeded in capturing about a thousand of 
these animals in the space of seven hours. 

On the 28th of May, the weather had become 
foggy and severe, and the ships separated; the 
Trent, commanded by Lieutenant John Franklin, 
now Captain Sir John Franklin, standing to the 
northward, towards Magdalena Bay, the point indi- 
eated as the place of rendezvous. Here they again 
met, and finding it impossible to penetrate the 
barrier of ice, and the season being as yet but 
little advanced, it was determined to remain a few 
days in the bay, and they accordingly anchored 
there on the 3d of June. The ice existed as yet 
in large masses, both in the cove and upper part 
of the harbor, but it was evident that it had already 
become sensible to an elevation of temperature, for 
it was in a rapidly decaying state : and on revisit- 
ing the anchorage in the beginning of August it 
had totally disappeared. 
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Captain Beechey has described Magdalena Bay 
in his account of this voyage. It is distinguished 
by four glaciers, the smallest being two hundred 
feet above the sea, on the slope of a mountain. It 
is called, says Captain Beechey, the hanging ice- 
berg, and seems to be suspended by a point of sup- 
port so frail, that a slight matter would detach it 
from the mountain and precipitate it into the sea. 
The largest of the glaciers extends between two 
and three miles into the land, and on account of 
the peculiar character of the appearance of its 
surface, has been named the Wagon Way. Other 
glaciers of a similar character were seen near the 
Dane's Gut, the largest being estimated at about 
ten thousand feet in length, by two or three hun- 
dred feet in elevation. 

The navigators, during this expedition, remarked 
the mild character of the temperature upon the 
western coast of Spitzbergen ; they suffered little 
or no sensation of cold, though the thermometer 
indicated only a few degrees above freezing point. 
This is in strict accordance with what had been 
observed in 1751, by Captain M’Callam, who sailed, 
without obstruction from ice, from Hackluyt's 
Head, as high as the latitude of 834°, and found 
only an open sea, the weather being fine, and he 
experienced no obstacle which would have hindered 
him from proceeding further north; being only” 
induced to neglect the opportunity which the favor- 
able condition of the elements offered, by a sense 
of his responsibility to his employers, for the 
safety of the ship which he commanded. Again, 
in the same year, Mr. Stevens, a very skilful and 
accurate observer, and whose testimony is beyond 
all doubt, related to Dr. Maskelyne, that about the 
end of May he was driven off Spitzbergen by a 
southernly wind, which blew for several days, till 
he attained the latitude of 845°; and that, in the 
whole of this run, he met with little ice and no 
drift wood, and found that the cold was not exces- 
sive. 


TICKNOR’S HISTORY OF 


[To be continued. | 


From the North American Review.* 


History of Spanish Literature. By Georce 
Ticxnor. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1849. 3 vols. 8vo. 


Lirerary history is the Jeast familiar kind of 
historical writing. It is, in some respects, the 
most difficult, requiring, and certainly, far the 
most laborious study. ‘The facts for civil history 
we gather from personal experience, or from the 
examination of a comparatively few authors, 
whose statements the historian transfers, with 
such modification and commentary as he pleases, 
to his own pages. But in literary history the 
books are the facts, and pretty substantial ones in 
many cases, which are not to be mastered at a 
glance, or on the report of another. It is a tedious 
process to read through a library in order to decide 
that the greater part is probably not worth reading 
at all. 


* The readers of the Living Age will be gratified to 
know that this article is attributed to Mr. Prescott. 





SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Literary history must come late in the intel- 
lectual development of a nation. It is the history 
of books, and there can be no history of books 
till books are written. It presupposes, moreover, 
a critical knowledge—an acquaintance with the 
principles of taste, which can come only from a 
wide study and comparison of models. It is, 
therefore, necessarily the product of an advanced 
state of civilization and mental culture. 

Although criticism, in one form or another, 
was studied and exemplified by the ancients, yet 
they made no progress in direct literary history. 
Neither has it been cultivated by all the nations 
of modern Europe. At least, in some of them it 
has met with very limited suecess. In England, 
one might have thought, from the free scope 
given to the expression of opinion, it would have 
flourished beyond all other countries. But Italy, 
and even Spain, with all the restraint imposed on 
intellectual movement, have done more in this 
way than the whole Anglo-Saxon race. The 
very freedom with which the English could enter 
on the career of political action has not only 
withdrawn them from the more quiet pursuits of 
letters, but has given them a decided taste for 
descriptions of those stirring scenes in which they 
or their fathers have taken part. Hence the great 
preponderance with them, as with us, of civil 
history over literary. 

It may be further remarked, that the monastie 
institutions of Roman Catholic countries have been 
peculiarly favorable to this, as to some other kinds 
of composition. The learned inmates of the 
cloister have been content to solace their leisure 
with those literary speculations and inquiries 
which had no immediate connection with party 
excitement and the turmoils of the world. The 
best literary histories, from whatever cause, in 
Spain and in Italy, have been the work of mem- 
bers of some one or other of the religious fra- 
lernities. 

Still another reason of the attention given to 
this study in most of those countries may be 
found in the embarrassments existing there to the 
general pursuit of science, which have limited the 
powers to the more exclusive cultivation of works 
of imagination, and those other productions of 
elegant literature that come most properly within 
the province of taste and of literary criticism. 

Yet in England, during the last generation, in 
which the mind has been unusually active, if there 
have been few elaborate works especially devoted 
to criticism, the electric fluid has been impercep- 
tibly carried off from a thousand minor points, 19 
the form of essays and periodical reviews, which 
cover nearly the whole ground of literary inquiry, 
both foreign and domestic. The student who has 
the patience to consult these scattered notices, if 
he cannot find a system ready made to his hands, 
may digest one for himself by a comparison of 
contradictory judgments on every topic under 
review. Yet it may be doubted if the multitude 
of cross lights thrown at random over his path will 





not serve rather vo perplex than to enlighten him. 
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Wherever we are to look for the reasons, the 
fact will hardly be disputed, that, since Warton’s | 
learned fragment, no general literary history has 
been produced in England, which is likely to, 
endure, with the exception of Hallam’s late work, 
that, under the modest title of an ** Introduction,”’ 
givesa general survey of the scientific and literary | 
culture of Europe during three centuries. If the | 
English have done so little in this way for their 
own literature, it ean hardly be expected that they | 
should do much for that of their neighbors. If 
thev had extended their researches to the Conti- 
nent, it might probably have been in the direction | 
of Spain ; for no country has been made with 
them the subject of so large historical investiga- | 
tion. One or two good histories devoted to Italy 
and Germany, as many to the revolutionary period 
of Francee—the country with which they are most 
nearly brought into contact—make up the sum_ 
of what is of positive value in this way. But 
for Spain, a series of writers—Robertson, Wat- 
son, Dunlop, Lord Mahon, Coxe, some of the 
highest order, all respectable—have exhibited the 
political annals of the monarchy under the Aus- | 
trian and Bourbon dynasties. Even at the present 
moment, a still livelier interest seems to be | 
awakened to the condition of this romantic land. | 
Two excellent works, by Head and by Stirling— | 
the latter of especial value—have made the world | 
acquainted for the first time with the rich treas- | 
ures of art in the Peninsula. And last, not least, | 
Ford, in his Hand-Book and other works, has 
joined to a curious erudition that knowledge of 
the Spanish character and domestic institutions 
that ean be obtained only from singular acuteness | 
of observation combined with a long residence in 
the country he describes. | 

Spain, too, has been the favorite theme of more 
than one of our own writers, in history and ro- 
mance ; and now the long list is concluded by the 
attempt of the work before us to trace the prog- | 
ress of intellectual culture in the Peninsula. 

No work on a similar extended plan is to be 
found in Spain itself. Their own literary histo- | 
= have been chiefly limited to the provinces, or | 

) particular departments of letters. We may | 
oi indeed, the great work of Father Andres, | 
which, comprehending the whole circle of Eu-| 
ropean science and literature, left but a compara: | 
tively small portion to his own country. ‘To his | 
name may also be added that of Lampillas, whose | 
work, however, from its rambling and its contro- 
versial character, throws but a very partial and 
unsatisfactory glance on the topics which he 
touches. 

The only books on a similar plan, which cover 
the same ground with the one before us, are the 
histories of Bouterwek and Sismondi. The 
former was written as part of a great plan for 
the illustration of European art and science since | 
the revival of learning—projected by a literary | 
association in Géttingen. ‘The plan, as is too 
often the case in such copartnerships, was very 
imperfectly executed. The best fruits of it were 
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| the twelve volumes of Bouterwek, on the elegant 


literature of modern Europe. 
occupies one of these volumes. 

It is written with acuteness, perspicnity, and 
candor. Notwithstanding the writer is perhaps 


That of Spain 


/too much under the influence of certain German 


theories then fashionable, his judgments, in the 
main, are temperate and sound, and he is entitled 
to great credit as the earliest pioneer in this un- 
trodden field of letters. The great defect in the 
book is the want of proper materials on which to 
rest these judgments. 
than once complains. 


Of this the writer more 
It isa capital defect, not to 


_be compensated by any talent or diligence in the 


author. For in this kind of writing, as we have 


| said, books are facts, the very stuff, out of which 


the history is to be made. 

Bouterwek had command of the great library 
of Gottingen. But it would not be safe to rely 
on any one library, however large, for supplying 


all the materials for an extended literary history. 


Above all, this is true of Spanish literature. The 
difficulty of making a literary collection in Spain 
is far greater than in most other parts of Europe. 
The booksellers’ trade there is a very different 
affair from what it is in more favored regions. 


The taste for reading is not, or, rather, has not 


been, sufficiently active to create a demand for the 
republication always of even the best authors, the 
ancient editions of whose works have become 
scarce and most difficult to be procured. The im- 
pediment to a free expression of opinion has con- 


/demned many more works to the silence of man- 
_uscript. 


And these manuscripts are preserved, 
or, to say truth, buried, in the collections of 


old families, or of public institutions, where it 
| requires no ordinary interest with the proprietors, 


private or public, to be allowed to disinter them. 


/Some of the living Spanish scholars are now 
| busily at work in these useful explorations, the 


result of which they are giving from time to time 
to the world, in the form of livraisons, or num- 


bers, which seem likely to form an important con- 


tribution to historical science. For the impulse 
thus given to these patriotic labors the world is 
mainly indebted to the late venerable Navarrete, 
/who, in his own person, led the way by the pub- 
lication of a series of important historical docu- 
ments. It is only from these obscure and uncer- 
tain repositories, and from booksellers’ stalls, that 


|the more rare and recondite works, in which 


Spain is so rich, can be procured ; and it is only 
under great advantages that the knowledge of their 
places of deposit can be obtained, and that, having 
obtained it, the works can be had, at a price pro- 
portioned to their rarity. The embarrassments 
caused by this circumstance have been greatly 
diminished under the more liberal spirit of the 
present day, which, on a few occasions, has even 
unlocked the jealous archives of Simancas, that 
Robertson, backed by the personal authority of 
the British ambassador, strove in vain to pene- 
trate. 

Spanish literature oecupies also one volume of 
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Sismondi’s popular work on the culture of South- 
ern Europe. But Sismondi was far less instructed 
in literary criticism than his German predecessor, 
of whose services he has freely availed himself in 
the course of his work. Indeed, he borrows from 
him not merely thoughts, but language, translating 
from the German page after page, and incorpo- 
rating it with his own eloquent commentary. He 
does not hesitate to avow his obligations ; but they 
prove at once his own deficiencies in the perform- 
ance of his critical labors, as well as in the pos- 
session of the requisite materials. Sismondi’s 
ground was civil history, whose great lessons no 
one had meditated more deeply ; and it is in the 
application of these lessons to the character of the 
Spaniards, and in tracing the influence of that 
character on their literature, that a great merit of 
his work consists. He was, moreover, a French- 
man—or, at least, a Frenchman in Janguage and 
education ; and he was prepared, therefore, to cor- 
rect some of the extravagant theories of the Ger- 
man critics, and to rectify some of their judgments 
by a moral standard, which they had entirely over- 
looked in their passion for the beautiful. 
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modern Europe attracted the notice of Sir Walter 
Scott, who, in a letter to Southey, printed in 
Lockhart’s Life, speaks of his young guest (Mr, 
Ticknor was then at Abbotsford) as ‘‘ a wonderfy] 
fellow for romantic lore.” 

On his return home, Mr. Ticknor entered at 
once on his academic labors, and delivered a series 
of lectures on the Castilian and French literatures, 
as well as on some portions of the English, be- 
fore successive classes, which he continued to 
repeat, with the occasional variation of oral 
instruction, during the fifteen years he remained 
at the University. 

We well remember the sensation produced on 
the first delivery of these lectures, which served 
to break down the barrier which had so long con- 
fined the student to a converse with antiquity; 
they opened to him a free range among those great 
masters of modern literature who had hitherto 
been veiled in the obscurity of a foreign idiom. 
The influence of this instruction was soon visible 
in the higher education, as wel] as the literary 
ardor shown by the graduates. ‘So decided was 
the impulse thus given to the popular sentiment, 





With all his merits, however, and the additional | 


grace of a warm and picturesque style, his work, 
like that of Bouterwek, must be admitted to afford 
only the outlines of the great picture, which they 
have left to other hands to fill up in detail, and ona 
far more extended plan. ‘To accomplish this great 
task is the purpose of the volumes before us; we 
are now to inquire, with what result. But, be- 
fore entering on the inquiry, we will give some 
account of the preparatory training of the 
writer, and the* materials which he has brought 
together. 

Mr. Ticknor, who now comes before the world 
in the avowed character of an author, has long 
enjoyed a literary reputation which few authors 
who have closed their career might not envy. 
While quite a young man, he was appointed to 
fill the chair of modern literature in Harvard Col- 
lege, on the foundation of the late Samuel Eliot, a 
name to be honored by the scholar, not only for its 
generous patronage, but for the important services 
it has rendered, and still renders, to the cause of 
letters. To prepare himself for this post, Mr. 
Ticknor visited Europe, and passed several years 
there, to study the languages and literatures of the 
different countries on their own soil. A long time 
was passed in diligent study at Gottingen. In 
Paris, he explored, under able teachers, the diffi- 
cult romance dialects, the medium of the beautiful 
Proveneal. 

During his residence in Spain, he perfected 
himself in the Castilian, and established an inti- 
macy with her most eminent scholars, who aided 
him in the collection of rare books and manu- 
scripts, to which he assiduously devoted himself. 
It is a proof of the literary consideration which, 
even at that early age, he had obtained in the 
society of Madrid, that he was elected a corre- 
sponding member of the Royal Academy of His- 


that considerable apprehension was felt lest mod- 
ern literature was to receive a disproportionate 
share of attention in the scheme of collegiate ed- 
ucation, 

After the lapse of fifteen years so usefully em- 
ployed, Mr. Ticknor resigned his office, and, thus 
released from his academic labors, paid a second 
visit to Europe, where, in a second residence of 
three years, he much enlarged the amount and the 
value of his literary collection. In the more per- 
fect completion of this he was greatly assisted by 
the professor of Arabic in the University of Mad- 
rid, Don Pascual de Gayangos, a scholar to whose 
literary sympathy and assistance more than one 
American writer has been indebted, and who, toa 
profound knowledge of Oriental literature, unites 
/ one equally extensive in the European. 

With these aids, and his own untiring efforts, 
Mr. Ticknor succeeded in bringing together a body 
of materials in print and manuscript, for the illus- 
tration of the Castilian, such as, probably, has no 
rival either in public or private collections. ‘This 
will be the more readily believed, when we find 
that nearly every author employed in the compo- 
sition of this great work—with the exception of 
a few for which he has made ample acknowledg- 
ments—is to be found on his own shelves. We 
are now to consider in what manner he has availed 
himself of this inestimable collection of materials. 

The title of the book—the * History of Span- 
ish Literature’’-—is intended to comprehend al! 
that relates to the poetry of the country, its ro- 
mances, and works of imagination of every sort, i!s 
criticism and eloquence—in short, whatever can 
be brought under the head of elegant }iterature. 
Even its chronicles and regular histories are 1- 
cluded ; for, though scientific in their import, they 
are still, in respect to their style and their execu- 
tion as works of art, brought into the department 
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thought, or, at least, the free expression of it, has 
been so closely fettered, that science, in its strict- 
est sense, has made little progress in that unhappy 
country, and a history of its elegant literature is, 
more than in any other land, a general history of 
its intellectual progress. 

The work is divided into three great periods, 
having reference to time rather than to any philo- 
sophical arrangement. Indeed, Spanish literature 
affords less facilities for such an arrangement than 
the literature of many other countries, as that of 
Fagland and Italy, for example, where, from dif- 
ferent causes, there have been periods exhibiting 
literary characteristics that stamp them with a pe- 
culiar physiognomy. For example, in England 
we have the age of Elizabeth, the age of Queen 
Anne, our own age. In Italy, the philosophical 
arrangement seems to correspond well enough 
with the chronological. Thus, the Trecentisti, 
the Seicentisti, convey ideas as distinct and as in- 
dependent of each other as the different schools of 
Italian art. But, in Spain, literature is too deeply 
tinctured at its fountain-head, not to retain some- 
what of the primitive coloring through the whole 
course of itsdescent. Patriotism, chivalrous loy- 
alty, religious zeal, under whatever modification, 
and under whatever change of circumstances, have 
constituted, as Mr. Ticknor has well insisted, the 
enduring elements of the national literature. And 
it is this obvious preponderance of these ele- 
ments throughout, which makes the distribution 
into separate masses, on any philosophical princi- 
ple, extremely difficult. A proof of this is af- 
forded by the arrangement now adopted by Mr. 
Ticknor himself, in the limit assigned to his first 
period, which is considerably shorter than that 
assigned to it in his original Lectures. The alter- 
ation, as we shall take occasion to notice hereaf- 
ter, is, in our judgment, a decided improvement. 

The first great division embraces the whole 
time from the earliest appearance of a written doc- 
ument in the Castilian to the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, the reign of Charles the Fifth, 
a period of nearly four centuries. 

At the very outset, we are met by the remark- 
able Poem of the Cid, that primitive epic, which, 
like the Nieblungenlied or the Iliad, stands as the 
traditional legend of an heroic age, exhibiting all 
the freshness and glow which belong to the morn- 
ing of a nation’s existence. The name of the 
author, as is often the case with those memorials 
of the olden time, when the writer thought less 
of himself than of his work, has not come down 
tous. Even the date of its composition is uncer- 


_ tain—probably before the year 1200; a century 


earlier than the poem of Dante ; a century and a 
half before Petrarch and Chaucer. The subject 


of it, as its name imports, is, the achievements of 


the renowned Ruy Diaz de Bivar—the Cid, the 
Campeador, ‘* the lord, the champion,’’ as he was 
fondly styled by his countrymen, as well as by his 
Moorish foes, in commemoration of his prowess, 
chiefly displayed against the infidel. ‘The versifi- 
tation is the fourteen-syllable measure, artless, 
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‘and exhibiting all the characteristics of an un- 
| formed idiom, but, with its rough melody, well 
suited to the expression of the warlike and stirring 
incidents in which it abounds. It is impossible 
to peruse it without finding ourselves carried back 
to the heroic age of Castile; and we feel that, in 
its simple and cordial portraiture of existing man- 
ners, we get a more vivid impression of the feudal 
| period than is to be gathered from the more forma! 
| pages of the chronicler. Heeren has pronounced 
| that the poems of Homer were one of the princi- 
pal bonds which held the Grecian states together. 
The assertion may seem extravagant; but we can 
well understand that a poem like that of the Cid, 
with all its defects as a work of art, by its proud 
historic recollections of an heroic age, should do 
much to nourish the principle of patriotism in the 
bosoms of the people. 

From the “Cid” Mr. Ticknor passes to the 
review of several other poems of the thirteenth, 
and some of the fourteenth century. They are 
usually of considerable length. The Castilian 
muse, at the outset, seems to have delighted in 
works of /ongue haleine. Some of them are of a 
satirical character, directing their shafts against 
the clergy, with an independence which seems to 
have marked also the contemporaneous productions 
of other nations, but which, in Spain at least, was 
rarely found at a later period. Others of these 
venerable productions are tinged with the religious 
bigotry which enters so largely into the best por- 
tions of the Castilian literature. 

One of the most remarkable poems of the 
period is the Danza General—the ‘* Dance of 
Death.”” The subject is not original with the 
Spaniards, and has been treated by the bards of 
| other nations in the eldertime. It represents the 
ghastly revels of the dread monarch, to which all 
are summoned, of every degree, from the potentate 
to the peasant. 





It is founded on the well-known fiction, so often 
illustrated both in painting and in verse during the 
Middle Ages, that all men, of all conditions, are 
summoned to the Dance of Death; a kind of spir- 
itual masquerade, in which the different ranks of 
society, fromthe Pope to the young child, appear 
dancing with the skeleton form of Death. In this 
Spanish version it is striking and picturesque— 
more so, perhaps, than in any other—the ghastly 
nature of the subject being brought into a very 
lively contrast with the festive tone of the verses, 
which frequently recalls some of the better parts 
of those flowing stories that now and then occur 
in the ‘* Mirror for Magistrates.”’ 

The first seven stanzas of the Spanish poem con- 
stitute a prologue, in which Death issues his sum- 
mons partly in his own person, and partly in that 
of a preaching friar, ending thus :— 


Come to the Dance of Death, all ye whose fate 
By birth is mortal, be ye great or small : 
And willing come, nor loitering, nor late, 
Else force shall bring you stru we to my thrall ; 
For since yon friar hat eierell oud his call 
To penitence and godliness sincere, 
He that delays must hope no waiting here ; 
For still the cry is, te! and, Haste to all! 
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Death now proceeds, as in the old pictures and 
poems, to summon, first, the Pope, then cardi- 
nals, kings, bishops, and so on, down to day-labor- 
ers; all of whom are forced to join his mortal 
dance, though each first makes some remonstrance, 
that indicates surprise, horror, or reluctance. The 
call to youth and beauty is spirited :— 
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Bring to my dance, and bring without delay, 

Those damsels twain, you see so bright and fair ; 
They came, but came not in a willing way, 

To list my chants of mortal grief and care : 

Nor shall the flowers and roses fresh they wear, 
Nor rich attire, avail their forms to save. 
They strive in vain who strive against the grave ; 

It may not he ; my wedded brides they are. 


Another poem, of still higher pretensions, but, 
like the last, still in manuscript, is the Poema de 
José—The ‘* Poem of Joseph.”’ It is, probably, 
the work of one of those Spanish Arabs who 
remained under the Castilian domination after the 
great body of their countrymen had retreated. It 
is written in the Castilian dialect, but in Arabic 
characters, as was not very uncommon with the 
writings of the Moriscoes. ‘The story of Joseph 
is told, moreover, conformably to the version of 
the Koran, instead of that of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. 

The manner in which the Spanish and the 
Arabic races were mingled together after the great 
invasion produced a strange confusion in their lan- 
guages. The Christians who were content to 
dwell in their old places under the Moslem rule, 
while they retained their own language, not un- 
frequently adopted the alphabetical characters of 
their conquerors. Even the coins struck by some 
of the ancient Castilian princes, as they recovered 
their territory from the invaders, were stamped 
with Arabic letters. Not unfrequently, the 
archives and municipal records of the Spanish 
cities, fur a considerable time after their restora- 
tion to their own princes, were also written in 
Arabic characters. On the other hand, as the 
great inundation gradually receded, the Moors 
who lingered behind under the Spanish sway often 
adopted the language of their concerors, but 
retained their own written alphabet. In other 
words, the Christians kept their language and 
abandoned their alphabetical characters ; while 
the Moslems kept their alphabetical characters and 
abandoned their language. ‘The contrast is curi- 
ous, and may, perhaps, be accounted for by the 
fact, that the superiority conceded by the Spaniards 
to the Arabic literature in this early period led the 
few scholars among them to adopt, for their own 
compositions, the characters in which that literature 
was written, ‘The Moriscoes, on the other hand, 
did what was natural, when they retained their 
peculiar writing, to which they had been accus- 
tomed in the works of their countrymen, while 
they conformed to the Castilian language, to which 
they had become accustomed in daily intercourse 
with the Spaniard. However explained, the fact 
is curious. But it is time we should return to 

the Spanish Arab poem. 
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its verses by Mr. Ticknor, 


with his few prefatory 
remarks :— 

On the first night after the outrage, Jusuf, as he 
is called in the poem, when travelling along jn 
charge of a negro, passes a cemetery on a hill-side 
where his mother hes buried. 


And when the negro heeded not, 
That guarded him behind, 

From off the camel Jusuf sprang, 
On which he rode confined, 

And hastened, with all speed 
His mother’s grave to find, 

Where he knelt and pardon sought, 
To relieve his troubled mind. 


He cried, ‘‘ God’s grace be with thee still, 
O Lady mother dear! 
O mother, you would sorrow, 
If you looked upon me here ; 
For my neck is bound with chains, 
And I live in grief and fear, 
Like a traitor by my brethren sold, 
Like a captive to the spear. 
‘They have sold me! they have sold me! 
Though I never did them harm ; 
They have torn me from my father, 
Fromm his strong and living arm, 
By art and cunning they enticed me, 
And by falsehood’s guilty charm, 
And I go a base-bought captive, 
Full of sorrow and alarm.” 


But now the negro looked about, 
And knew that he was gone, 

For no man could be seen, 
And the cainel came alone : 

So he turned his sharpened ear, 
And caught the wailing tone, 

Where Jusuf, by his mother’s grave, 
Lay making heavy moan. 


And the negro hurried up, 
And gave him there a blow ; 

So quick and cruel was it, 
That it instant laid him low :, 

‘© A base-born wretch,” he cried aloud, 
“ A base-born thief art thou : 

Thy masters, when we purchased thee, 
They told us it was so.” 


But Jusuf answered straight, 
“ Nor thief nor wreteh am I; 
My mother’s grave is this, 
And for — here I cry ; 
I cry to Allah’s power, 
And send my prayer on high, 
That, since I never wronged thee, 
His curse may on thee lie.” 


And then all night they travelled on, 
Till dawned the coming day, 
When the land was sore tormented 
With a whirlwind's furious sway ; 
The sun grew dark at noon, 
Their hearts sunk in dismay, 
An they knew not, with their merchandise, 
To seek or make their way. 


The manuscript of the piece, containing about 
1200 verses, though not entirely perfect, is in 
Mr. Ticknor’s hands, with its original Arabic 
characters converted into the Castilian. He has 
saved it from the chances of time by printing it a! 
length in his appendix, accompanied by the fol- 
lowing commendations, which, to one practised in 
the old Castilian literature, will probably not be 
thought beyond its deserts. 


There is little, as it seems to me, in the early 
narrative poetry of any modern nation better worth 
reading than this old Morisco version of the story 
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natural affection ; other parts are deeply pathetic ; 
and everywhere it bears the impress of the extraor- 
dinary state of manners and society that gave it 
birth. From several passages, it may be inferred 
that it was publicly recited; and even now, as we 
read it, we fall unconsciously into a long-drawn 
chant, and seem to hear the voices of Arabian 
camel-drivers, or of Spanish muleteers, as the 
Oriental or the romantic tone happens to prevail. 
I am acquainted with nothing in the form of the 
old metrical romance that is more attractive— 
nothing that is so peculiar, original, and separate 
from everything else of the same class. 


With these anonymous productions, Mr. Tick- 
nor enters into the consideration of others from an 
acknowledged source, among which are those of 
the Prince Don Juan Manuel and Alfonso the 
Tenth, or Alfonso the Wise, as he is usually 
termed. He was one of those rare men who 
seemed to be possessed of an almost universal 
genius. His tastes would have been better suited 
to a more refined period. He was, unfortunately, 
so far in advance of his age that his age could 
not fully profit by his knowledge. He was raised 
so far above the general level of his time, that the 
light of his genius, though it reached to distant 
generations, left his own in a comparative obscu- 
rity. His great work was the code of the Sicte 
Partidas—little heeded in his own day, though 
destined to become the basis of Spanish jurispru- 
dence both in the Old World and in the New. 

Alfonso caused the Bible, for the first time, to 
be translated into the Castilian. He was an his- 
torian, and led the way in the long line of Cas- 
tilian writers in that department, by his Cronica 
General. He aspired also to the laurel of the 
Muses. His poetry is still extant in the Galli- 
cian dialect, which, the monarch thought, might 
in the end be the cultivated dialect of his king- 
dom. The want of a settled capital, or, to speak 
more correctly, the want of civilization, had left 
the different elements of the language contending 
as it were for the mastery. ‘The result was still 
uncertain at the close of the thirteenth century. 
Alfonso himself did, probably, more than any 
other to settle it, by his prose compositions —by 
the Siete Partidas and his Chronicle, as well as 
by the vernacular version of the Scriptures. The 
Gallician became the basis of the language of the 
sister kingdom of Portugal, and the generous 
dialect of Castile became, in Spain, the language 
of the court and of literature. 

Alfonso directed his attention also to mathe- 
matical science. His astronomical observations 
are held in respect at the present day. But, as 
Mariana sarcastically intimates, while he was 
gazing at the stars he forgot the earth, and lost 
his kingdom. His studious temper was ill accom- 
modated to the stirring character of the times. 
He was driven from his throne by his factious 
nobles ; and in a letter written not long before 
his death, of which Mr. Ticknor gives a transla- 
tion, the unhappy monarch pathetically deplores 
his fate and the ingratitude of his subjects. 
Alfons» the Tenth seemed to have at command 
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every science but that which would have been of 
more worth to him than all the rest—the science 
of government. He died in exile, leaving behind 
him the reputation of being the wisest fool in 
Christendom. 

In glancing over the list of works which, from 
their anomalous character as well as their antiq- 
uity, are arranged by Mr. Ticknor in one class, 
introductory to his history, we are struck with the 
great wealth of the period—not great, certainly, 
compared with that of an age of civilization, but 
as compared with the productions of most other 
countries in this portion of the Middle Ages. 
Much of this ancient lore, which may be said to 
constitute the foundations of the national litera- 
ture, has been but imperfectly known to the 
Spaniards themselves ; and we have to acknow!- 
edge our obligations to Mr. Ticknor, not only for 
the diligence with which he has brought it to 
light, but for the valuable commentaries, in text 
and notes, which supply all that could reasonably 
be demanded, both in a critical and bibliographical 
point of view. ‘To estimate the extent of this 
information, we must compare it with what we 
have derived on the same subject from his prede- 
cessors ; where the poverty of original materials, 
as well as of means for illustrating those actually 
possessed, is apparent at a glance. Sismondi, 
with some art, conceals this poverty, by making 
the most of the little finery at his command. 
Thus his analysis of the Poem of the Cid, which 
he had carefully read, together with his prose 
translation of no inconsiderable amount, covers a 
fifth of what he has to say on the whole period, 
embracing more than four centuries. He has one 
fine bit of gold in his possession, and he makes 
the most of it, by hammering it out into a super- 
ficial extent altogether disproportionate to its real 
value. 

Our author distributes the productions which 
occupy the greater part of the remainder of his 
first period into four great classes :— Ballads, 
Chronicles, Romances of Chivalry, and the 
Drama. The mere enumeration suggests the 
idea of that rude, romantic age, when the imagi- 
nation, impatient to find utterance, breaks through 
the impediments of an unformed dialect, or. 
rather, converts it into an instrument for its pur- 
poses. Before looking at the results, we must 
briefly notice the circumstances under which they 
were effected. 

The first occupants of the Peninsula who left 
abiding traces of their peculiar civilization were 
the Romans. Six tenths of the language now 
spoken are computed to be derived from them. 
Then came the Visigoths, bringing with them the 
peculiar institutions of the Teutonic races. And 
lastly, after the lapse of three centuries, came the 
great Saracen inundation, which covered the whole 
land up to the northern mountains, and, as it slowly 
receded, left a fertilizing principle, that gave life 
to much that was good as well as evil in the char- 
acter and literature of the Spaniards. It was near 
the commencement of the eighth century that the 
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great battle was fought, on the banks of the Gua- 
dalete, which decided the fate of Roderic, the last 
of the Goths, and of his monarchy. It was to the 
xoths—the Spaniards, as their descendants were 
called—what the battle of Hastings was to the 
English. The Arab conquerors rode over the 
country, as completely its masters as were the 
Normans of Britain. But they dealt more merci- 
fully with the vanquished. The Koran, tribute, 
or the sword, were the terms offered by the vic- 
tors. Many were content to remain under Moslem 
rule, in the tolerated enjoyment of their religion, 
and, to some extent, of their laws. Those of 
nobler metal withdrew to the rocks of the Asturias ; 
and every muleteer or water-carrier, who emigrates 
from this barren spot, glories in his birthplace as 
of itself a patent of nobility. 

Then came the struggle against the Saracen 
invaders—that long crusade to be carried on for 
centuries—in which the ultimate triumph of a 
handful of Christians over the large and flourish- 
ing empire of the Moslems is the most glorious of 
the triumphs of the cross upon record. But it was 
the work of eight centuries. During the first of 
these, the Spaniards scarcely ventured beyond 
their fastnesses. The conquerors occupied the 
land, and settled in greatest strength over the 
pleasant places of the south, so congenial with 
their own voluptuous climate in the East. Then 
rose the empire of Cordova, which, under the sway 
of the Omeyades, rivalled in splendor and civiliza- 
tion the caliphate of Bagdad. Poetry, philosophy, 
letters, everywhere flourished. Academies and 
gymnasiums were founded, and Aristotle was ex- 
pounded by commentators who acquired a glory not 
inferior to that of the Stagirite himself. This state 
of things continued after the Cordovan empire had 
been broken into fragments, when Seville, Mur- 
cia, Malaga, and the other cities which still flour- 
ished among the ruins, continued to be centres of 
a civilization that shone bright ainidst the darkness 
of the Middle Ages. 

Meanwhile, the Spaniards, strong in their reli- 
gion, their Gothic institutions, and their poverty, 
had emerged from their fastnesses in the north, and 
brought their vietorious banner as far as the Douro. 
In three centuries more, they had advanced their 
line of conquest only to the Tagus. But their 
progress, though slow, was irresistible, till at 
length the Moslems, of all their proud possessions, 
retained only the petty territory of Granada. On 
this little spot, however, they made a stand for 
more than two centuries, and bade defiance to the 
whole Christian power; while, at the same time, 
though sunk in intellectual culture, they surpassed 
their best days in the pomp of their architecture 
and in the magnificence of living characteristic of 
the East. At the close of the fifteenth century, 
this Arabian tale—the most splendid episode in the 
Mahometan annals—was brought to an end by the 
fall of Granada before the arms of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 

Such were the strange influences which acted on 
the Spanish character, and on the earliest develop- 
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ment of its literature—influences so peculiar, that 
it is no wonder they should have produced results 
to which no other part of Europe has furnished a 
parallel. The Oriental and the European for eight 
centuries brought into contact with one another! 
—yet, though brought into contact, too different in 
blood, laws, and religion, ever to coalesce. Unlike 
the Saxons and Normans, who, sprung from a 
common stock, with a common faith, were gradu- 
ally blended into one people ; in Spain, the con- 
flicting elements could never mingle. No length 
of time could give the Arab a right to the soil. He 
was still an intruder. His only right was the 
right of the sword. He held his domain on the 
condition of perpetual war—the war of race against 
race, of religion against religion. This was the 
inheritance of the Spaniard, as well as of the Mos- 
lem, for eight hundred years. What remarkable 
qualities was this situation not calculated to call 
eut! Loyalty, heroism, the patriotic feeling, and 
the loftier feeling of religious enthusiasm. What 
wonder that the soldier of the cross should fancy 
that the arm of Heaven was stretched out to pro- 
tect him? That St. Jago should do battle for him, 
with his celestial chivalry? That miracles should 
cease to be miracles? ‘That superstition, in short, 
should be the element, the abiding element, of the 
national character? Yet this religious enthusiasm, 
in the early ages, was tempered by charity towards 
a foe whom even the Christian was compelled to 
respect for his superior civilization. But, as the 
latter gained the ascendant, enthusiasm was fanned 
by the crafty clergy into fanaticism. As the Mos- 
lem scale became more and more depressed, fanat- 
icism rose to intolerance, and intolerance ended in 
persecution when the victor was converted into the 
victim. It is a humiliating story—more hrmiliat- 
ing even to the oppressors than to the oppressed. 

The literature, all the while, with chameleon- 
like sensibility, took the color of the times ; and it 
is for this reason that we have always dwelt with 
greater satisfaction on the earlier period of the 
national literature, rude though it be, with its cor- 
dial, free, and high, romantic bearing, than on the 
later period of his glory—brilliant in an intellec- 
tual point of view, but in its moral aspect, dark and 
unrelenting. 

Mr. Ticknor has been at much pains to unfold 
these peculiarities of the Castilian character, in 
order to explain by them the peculiarities of the 
literature, and, indeed, to show their reciprocal 
action on each other. He has devoted occasional 
chapters to this subject, not the Jeast interesting in 
his volumes, making the history of the literature 
a running commentary on that of the nation; and 
thus furnishing curious information to the political 
student, no less than to the student of letters. His 
acute, and at the same time accurate, observations 
imbued with a spirit of sound philosophy, give 
the work a separate value, and raise it above the 
ordinary province of literary criticism. 

But it is time that we should turn to the ballads 
—or romances, as they are called in Spain, the 
first of the great divisions already noticed. No- 
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where does this popular minstrelsy flourish to the 
same extent as in Spain. The condition of the 
country, which converted every peasant into a sol- 
dier, and filled his life with scenes of stirring and 
romantic incident, may in part account for it. We 
have ballads of chivalry, of the national history, 
of the Moorish wars, mere domestic ballads; in 
short, all the varieties of which such simple poet- 
ical narratives are susceptible. The most attrac- 
tive of these to the Spaniards, doubtless, were 
those devoted to the national heroes. The Cid 
here occupies a large space. Ilis love, his loy- 
alty, his invincible prowess against the enemies 
of God, are all celebrated in the frank and cordial 
spirit of a primitive age. ‘They have been chro- 
nologically arranged into a regular series—as far 
as the date could be conjectured—like the Robin 
Hood ballads in England, so as to form a tolerably 
complete narrative of his life. It is interesting to | 
observe with what fondness the Spaniards are ever | 
ready to turn to their ancient hero, the very type of | 
Castilian chivalry, and linked by so many glorious 
recollections with the heroic age of their country. | 

The following version of one of these ballads, | 
by Mr. Ticknor, will give a fair idea of the orig- 
inal. ‘The time chosen is the occasion of a sum- 
mons made by the Cid to Queen Urraca to surren- 
der her castle, which held out against the arms of 
the warrior’s sovereign, Sancho the Brave. 








Away! away! proud Roderic! 
Castilian proud, away ! 

Bethink thee of that olden time, 
That happy, honored day, 

When, at Saint James’ holy shrine, 
Thy knighthood first was won ; 

When Ferdinand, my royal sire, 
Confessed thee for a son. 

He gave thee then thy knightly arms, 
My mother gave thy steed ; 

Thy spurs were buckled by these hands, 
That thou no grace might’st need. 

And had not chance forbid the vow, 
I thought with thee to wed ; 

But Count Lozano’s daughter fair 
Thy happy bride was led. 

With her came wealth, an ample store, 
But power was mine, and state ; 

Broad lands are good, and have their grace, 
But he that reigns is great. 

Thy wife is well; thy match was wise ; 
Yet, Roderick! at thy side 

A vassal’s daughter sits by thee, 
And not a royal bride ! 





Our author has also given a pleasing version of 
the beautiful romance of ‘‘ Fonte frida, fonte 
Srida,’’—* Cooling fountain, cooling fountain ,”’— 
which we are glad to see rendered faithfully, 
instead of following the example of Dr. Percy, 
in his version of the fine old ballad in a similar 
simple style, ‘‘Rio verde, rio verde,”’ which, we 
remember, he translates by ‘‘ Gentle river, gentle 
river,”’ &c. Indeed, to do justice to Mr. Tick- 
nor’s translations, we should have the text before 
us. Nowhere do we recall so close fidelity to 
the original, unless in Cary’s Dante. Such fidel- 
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the best idea of the original. But in this humble 
poetry it is eminently successful. To give these 
rude gems a polish would be at once to change 
their character, and defeat the great object of our 
author—to introduce his readers to the peculiar 
culture of a primitive age. 

A considerable difficulty presents itself in find- 
ing a suitable measure for the English version of 
the romances. In the original they are written in 
the eight-syllable line, with trochaic feet, instead 
of the iambics usually employed by us. But the 
real difficulty is in the peculiarity of the measure 
—the asonante, as it is called, in which the rhyme 
depends solely on the conformity of vowel sounds, 
without reference to the consonants, as in English 
verse. "Thus the words dedo, tiempo, vicjos, are 
all good asonantes, taken at random from one of 
these old ballads. An attempt has been made by 
more than one clever writer to transplant them 
into English verse. But it has had as little suc- 
cess as the attempt to naturalize the ancient hex- 
ameter, which neither the skill of Southey nor of 
Longfellow will, probably, be able to effect. The 
Spanish vowels have, for the most part, a clear 
and open sound, which renders the melody of the 
versification sufficiently sensible to the ear; while 
the middle station which it occupies between the 
perfect rhyme and blank verse seems to fit it, in an 
especial manner, for these simple narrative com- 
positions. The same qualities have recommended 
it to the dramatic writers of Spain as the best 
medium of poetical dialogue; and, as such, it is 
habitually used by the great masters of the na- 
tional theatre. 

No class of these popular compositions’ have 
greater interest than the Moorish romances, afford- 
ing glimpses of a state of society in which the 
Oriental was strangely mingled with the European. 
Some of them may have been written by the Mo- 
riscoes, after the fall of Granada. They are red- 
olent of the beautiful land which gave them birth 
—springing up like wild-flowers amidst the ruins 
of the fallen capital. Mr. Ticknor has touched 
lightly on these in comparison with some of the 
other varieties, perhaps because they have been 
more freely criticized by preceding writers. Every 
lover of good poetry is familiar with Mr. Lock- 
hart's picturesque version of these ballads, which 
has every merit but that of fidelity to the original. 

The production of the Spanish ballads is evi- 
dence of great sensibility in the nation; but it 
must also be referred to the exciting scenes in 
which it was engaged. A similar cause gave rise 
to the beautiful border minstrelsy of Scotland. But 
the adventures of robber chieftains and roving out- 
laws excite an interest of a very inferior order to- 
that created by the great contest for religion and 
independence which gave rise to the Spanish bal- 
lads. This gives an ennobling principle to these 
compositions, which raises them far above the pop- 
ular minstrelsy of every other country. It recom- 
mended them to the more polished writers of a later 
period, under whose hands, if they have lost some- 
thing of their primitive simplicity, they have been 
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made to form a delightful portion of the national 
literature. We cannot do better than to quote on 
this the eloquent remarks of our author. 


Ballads, in the seventeenth century, had become 
- the delight of the whole Spanish people. The sol- 
dier solaced himself with them in his tent, and the 
muleteer amidst the sierras ; the maiden danced to 
them on the green, and the lover sang them for his 
serenade; they entered into the low orgies of 
thieves and vagabonds, into the sumptuous enter- 
tainments of the luxurious nobility, and into the 
holiday services of the church ; the blind beggar 
chanted them to gather alms, and the puppet-show- 
man gave them in recitative to explain his exhi- 
bition ; they were a part of the very foundation of 
the theatre, both secular and religious, and the 
theatre carried them everywhere, and added every- 
where to their effect and authority. No poetry of 
modern times has been so widely spread through 
all classes of society, and none has so entered into 
the national character. The ballads, in fact, seem 
to have been found on every spot of Spanish soil. 
They seem to have filled the very air that men 
breathed. 


The next of the great divisions of this long 
period, is the Chronicles—a fruitful theme, like 
the former, and still less explored. For much of 


this literature is in rare books, or rarer manu- | 


scripts. There is no lack of materials, however, 


mapped out before us, by a guide evidently 
familiar with all its intricacies. 

The Spanish Chronicles are distributed into 
several classes, as those of a public and of a 
private nature, romantic chronicles, and those of 
travels. The work which may be said to lead the 
van of the leng array is the *‘ Chronica General” 
of Alfonso the Wise, written by this monarch prob- 
ably somewhere about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. It covers a wide ground, from the Creation 
to the time of the royal writer. ‘The third book is 
devoted to the Cid, ever the representative of the 
heroic age of Castile. The fourth records the 
events of the monarch’s own time. Alfonso’s 
work is followed by the ‘* Chronicle of the Cid,” 
in which the events of the champion’s life are now 
first detailed in sober prose. 

There is much resemblance between large por- 
tions of these two chronicles This circumstance 
has led to the conclusion that they both must have 
been indebted to a common source, or, as seems 
more probable, that the ‘‘ Chronicle of the Cid’’ 
was taken from that of Alfonso. This latter 
opinion Mr. Ticknor sustains by internal evidence 
not easily answered. There seems no reason to 
doubt, however, that both one and the other were 
indebted to the popular ballads, and that these, in 
their turn, were often little more than a versifica- 
tion of the pages of Alfonso’s Chronicle; Mr. 
Ticknor has traced out this curious process by 
bringing together the parallel passages which are 
too numerous and nearly allied to leave any doubt 
on the matter. 

Sepulveda, a scholar of the sixteenth century, 
has converted considerable fragments of the ‘‘ Gen- 
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eral Chronicle’’ into verse, without great violence 
to the original—a remarkable proof of the near 
affinity that exists between prose and poetry in 
Spain ; a fact which goes far to explain the facil- 
ity and astonishing fecundity of some of its popu- 
lar poets. For the Spaniards, it was nearly as 
easy to extemporize in verse as in prose. 

The example of Alfonso the Tenth was fol- 
lowed by his son, who appointed a chronicler to 
take charge of the events of his reign. This 
practice continued with later sovereigns, until the 
chronicle gradually rose to the pretensions of 
regular history; when historiographers, with 
fixed salaries, were appointed by the crowns of 
Castile and Aragon ; giving rise to a more com- 
plete body of contemporary annals, from authentic 
public sources, than is to be found in any other 
country in Christendom. 

Such a collection, beginning with the thirteent) 
century, is of high value, and would be of far 
higher, were its writers gifted with anything like 
a sound spirit of criticism. But superstition lay 
too closely at the bottom of the Castilian character 
to allow of this; a superstition nourished by the 
strange circumstances of the nation, by the legends 
of the saints, by the miracles coined by the clergy 
in support of the good cause, by the very ballads 


‘of which we have been treating, which, ming)ing 
in the present work, and the whole ground is | 


fact with fable, threw a halo around both that 
made it difficult to distinguish the one from the 
other. So palpable to a modern age are many of 
these fictions in regard to the Cid, that one inge- 
nious critic doubts even the real existence of this 
personage. But this is a degree of scepticism, 
which, as Mr. Ticknor finely remarks, ‘* makes 
too great a demand on our credulity.” 

This superstition, too deeply seated to be eradi- 
cated, and so repugnant to a philosophical spirit 
of criticism, is the greatest blemish on the writings 
of the Castilian historians, even of the ripest ag 
of scholarship, who show an appetite for tl: 
marvellous and an easy faith searcely to be credited 
atthe present day. But this is hardly a blemish 
with the older chronicles, and was suited to the 
twilight condition of the times. They are, indeed. 
4 most interesting body of ancient literature, wit!) 
all the freshness and chivalrous bearing of tl 
age ; with their long, rambling episodes, that lex! 
to nothing; their childish fondness for pageants 
and knightly spectacles; their rough dialect. 
which, with the progress of time, working off the 
impurities of an unformed vocabulary, rose, in thr 
reign of John the Second and of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, into passages of positive eloquence 
But we cannot do better than give the concluding 
remarks of our author on this rich mine of litera- 
ture, which he has now, for the first time, fully 
explored and turned up to the public gaze. 


As we close it up, (he says—speaking of an old 
chronicle he has been criticizing,)—we should 
not forget, that the whole series, extending over 
full two hundred and fifty years, from the time of 
Alfonso the Wise to the accession of Charles the 
Fifth, and covering the New World as well as the 
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Old, is unrivalled in richness, in variety, and in 
picturesque and poetical elements. In truth, the 
chronicles of no other nation can, on such points, 
be compared to them; not even the Portuguese, 
which approach the nearest in original and early 
materials ; nor the French, which, in Joinville and 
Froissart, make the highest claims in another 
direction. For these old Spanish chronicles, 
whether they have their foundations in truth or in 
fable, always strike further down than those of any 
other nation into the deep soil of the popular feel- 
ing and character. ‘The old Spanish loyalty, the 
old Spanish religious faith, as both were formed 
and nourished in the long periods of national trial 
and suffering, are constantly coming out; hardly 
less in Columbus and his followers, or even amidst 
the atrocities of the conquests in the New World, 
than in the half-miraculous accounts of the battles 
of Hazinas and ‘Tolosa, or in the grand and glori- 
ous drama of the fall of Granada. Indeed, wher- 
ever we go under their leading, whether to the 
court of ‘l'amerlane, or to that of Saint Ferdinand, 
we find the heroic elements of the national genius 
gathered around us; and thus, in this vast, rich 
mass of chronicles, containing such a body of antiq- 
uities, traditions, and fables as have been offered 
to no other people, we are constantly discovering, 
not only the materials from which were drawn a 
multitude of the old Spanish baliads, plays, and 
romances, but a mine which has been unceasingly 
wrought by the rest of Europe for similar purposes, 
and still remains unexhausted. 

We now come to the Romances of Chivalry, to 
which the transition is not difficult from the 
romantic chronicles we have been considering. It 
was, perhaps, the romantic character of these 
compositions, as well as of the popular minstrelsy 
of the country, which supplied the wants of the 
Spaniards in this way, and so long delayed the 
appearance of the true Romance of Chivalry. 

Long before it was seen in Spain, this kind of 
writing had made its appearance, in prose and 
verse, in other lands; and the tales of Arthur 
and the Round ‘Table, and of Charlemagne and 
his Peers, had beguiled the long evenings of our 
Norman ancestors, and of their brethren on the 
other side of the Channel. The first book of 
chivalry that was published in Spain even then 
was not indigenous, but translated from a Portu- 
guese work, the Amadis de Gaula. But the Por- 
tuguese, according to the account of Mr. ‘Ticknor, 
probably perished with the library of a nobleman, 
in the great earthquake at Lisbon, in 1755; so 
that Montalvan’s Castilian translation, published 
in Queen Isabella's reign, now takes the place of 
the original. Of its merits as a translation who 
can speak! Its merits as a work of imagination, 
and, considering the age, its literary execution, 
are of a high order. 

An English version of the book appeared early 
in the present century, from the pen of Southey, 
to whom English literature is indebted for more 
than one valuable contribution of a similar kind. 
We well remember the delight with which, in 
our early days, we pored over its fascinating 
pages—the bright scenes in which we revelled 
of Oriental mythology, the beautiful portraiture 
which is held up of knightly courtesy in the 











person of Amadis, and the feminine loveliness of 
Oriana. It was an ideal world of beauty and 
magnificence, to which the Southern imagination 
had given a far warmer coloring than was to be 
found in the ruder conceptions of the Northern 
minstrel. Ata later period, we have read—tried 
to read—the same story in the pages of Montalvan 
himself. But the age of chivalry was gone. 

The ‘* Amadis’? touched the right spring in 
the Castilian bosom, and its popularity was great 
and immediate. Edition succeeded edition ; and, 
what was worse, a swarm of other knight-errants 
soon came into the world, claiming kindred with 
the Amadis. But few of them bore any resem- 
blance to their prototype, other than in their 
extravagance. Their merits were summarily 
settled by the worthy curate in ‘* Don Quixote,” 
who ordered most of them to the flames, declar- 
ing that the good qualities of Amadis should not 
cloak the sins of his posterity. 

The tendency of these books was very mischiev- 
ous. ‘They fostered the spirit of exaggeration, 
both in language and sentiment, too natural to the 
Castilian. ‘They debauched the taste of the reader, 
while the voluptuous images, in which most of them 
indulged, did no good to his morals. They en- 
couraged, in fine, a wild spirit of knight-errantry, 
which seemed to emulate the extravagance of the 
tales themselves. Sober men wrote, preachers 
declaimed against them, but in vain. The Cortes 
of 1553 presented a petition to the crown, that 
the publication of such works might be prohibited, 
as pernicious to society. Another petition of the 
same body, in 1555, insists on this still more 
strongly, and in terms that, coming, as they do, 
from so grave an assembly, can hardly be read at 
the present day without a smile. Mr. ‘Ticknor 
notices both these legislative acts, in an extract 
which we shall give. But he omits the words 
of the petition of 1555, which dwells so piteously 
on the grievances of the nation; and which we 
will quote, as they may amuse the reader. 
‘** Moreover,’ says the instrument, ‘* we say that 
it is very notorious what mischief has been done 
to young men and maidens, and other persons, by 
the perusal of books full of lies and vanities, like 
Amadis, and works of that description, since 
young people especially, from their natural idle- 
ness, resort to this kind of reading, and becoming 
enamored of passages of love or arms, or other 
nonsense which they find set forth therein, when 
situations at all analogous offer, are led to act 
much more extravagantly than they otherwise 
would have done. And many times the daughter, 
when her mother has locked her up safely at home, 
amuses herself with reading these books, which do 
her more hurt than she would have received from 
going abroad. All which redounds, not only to 
the dishonor of individuals, but to the great detri- 
ment of conscience, by diverting the affections 
from holy, true, and Christian doctrine, to those 
wicked vanities, with which the wits, as we have 
intimated, are completely bewildered. To remedy 
this, we entreat your majesty, that no book treat- 
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ing of such matters be henceforth read, that those 
now printed be collected and burned, and that 
none be published hereafier without special 
license ; by which measures your majesty will 
render great service to God, as well as to these 
kingdoms,”’ &c. &c. 

But what neither the menaces of the pulpit nor 
the authority of the Jaw could effect, was brought 
about by the breath of ridicule— 


That soft and summer breath, whose subtile power 
Passes the strength of storms in their most desolate hour. 


The fever was at its height when Cervantes sent 
his knight-errant into the world, to combat the 
phantoms of chivalry ; and at one touch of his 
lance, they disappeared forever. From the day 
of the publication of the ‘* Don Quixote’’ not a 
book of chivalry was ever written in Spain. 
There is no other such triumph recorded in the 
annals of genius. 

We close these remarks with the following 
extract, which shows the condition of society in 
Castile under the influence of these romances. 


Spain, when the romances of chivalry first 
appeared, had long been peculiarly the land of 
knighthood. The Moorish wars, which had made 
every gentleman a soldier, necessarily tended to 





this result; and so did the free spirit of the com- 
munities, led on as they were, during the next) 
period, by barons, who long continued almost as) 
independent in their castles as the king was on his | 
throne. Such a state of things, in fact, is to be | 
recognized as far back as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when the Partidas, by the most minute 
and pains-taking legislation, provided for a condi- | 
tion of society not easily to be distinguished from 
that set forth in the Amadis or the Palmerin. 
The poem and history of the Cid bear witness yet 
earlier, indirectly indeed, but very strongly, to a 
similar state of the country; and so do many of 
the old ballads and other records of the national 
feelings and traditions that had come from the 
fourteenth century. 

But in the fifteenth, the chronicles are full of it, 
and exhibit it in forms the most grave and im- 
posing. Dangerous tournaments, in some of which 
the chief men of the time, and even the kings 
themselves, took part, occur constantly, and are 
recorded among the important events of the age. 
At the passage of arms near Orbigo, in the 
reign of John the Second, eighty knights, as we 
have seen, were found ready to risk their lives for 
as fantastic a fiction of gallantry as is recorded in 
any of the romances of chivalry; a folly of which 
this was by no means the only instance. Nor did 
they confine their extravagances to their own 
country. In the same reign, two Spanish knights 
went as far as Burgundy, professedly in search of 
adventures, which they strangely mingled with a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; seeming to regard both 
as religious exercises. And as late as the time of 

‘erdinand and Isabella, Fernando del Pulgar, their 
wise secretary, gives us the names of several dis- 
tinguished noblemen, personally known to himself, 
who had gone into foreign countries, ‘‘ in order,’’ 
as he says, “to try the fortune of arms with any 
cavalier that might be pleased to adventure with 
them, and so gain honor for themselves, and the 
fame of valiant and bold knights for the gentlemen 








of Castile.’’ J 
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A state of society like this was the natura, 
result of the extraordinary development which the 
institutions of chivalry had then received in Spain. 
Some of it was suited to the age, and salutary; 
the rest was knight-errantry, and knight-errantry 
in its wildest extravagance. When, however, the 
imaginations of men were so excited as to tolerate 
and maintain, in their daily life, such manners and 
institutions as these, they would not fail to enjoy 
the boldest and most free representations of a cor- 
responding state of society in works of romantie 
fiction. But they went further. Extravagant and 
even impossible as are many of the adventures 
recorded in the books of chivalry, they still seemed 
80 little to exceed the absurdities frequently wit- 
nessed or told of known and living men, that many 
persons took the romances themselves to be true 
histories, and believed them. Thus, Mexia, the 
trustworthy historiographer of Charles the Fifth, 
says, in 1545, when speaking of ‘ the Amadises, 
Lisuartes, and Clarions,’’ that “ their authors do 
waste their time and weary their faculties in writ- 
ing such books, which are read by all and believed 
by many. For,’’ he goes on, ** there be men who 
think all these things really happened, just as they 
read or hear them, though the greater part of the 
things themselves are sinful, profane and unbecom- 
ing.”’ And Castillo, another chronicler, tells us 
gravely, in 1587, that Philip the Second, when he 
married Mary of England, only forty years earlier, 
promised, that, if King Arthur should return to 
claim the throne, he would peaceably yield to that 
prince all his rights; thus implying, at least in 
Castillo himself, and probably in many of his 
readers, a full faith in the stories of Arthur and 
his Round Table. 

Such credulity, it is true, now seems impossible, 
even if we suppose it was confined to a moderate 
number of intelligent persons ; and hardly less so, 
when, as in the admirable sketch of an easy faith 
in the stories of chivalry by the innkeeper and 
Maritornes in Don Quixote, we are shown that it 
extended to the mass of the people. But before 
we refuse our assent to the statements of such 
faithful chroniclers as Mexia, on the ground that 
what they relate is impossible, we should rec- 
ollect, that, in the age when they lived, men 
were in the habit of believing and asserting 
every day things no less incredible than those 
recited in the old romances. ‘The Spanish Church 
then countenanced a trust in miracles, as of con- 
stant recurrence, which required of those who 
believed them more credulity than the fictions of 
chivalry ; and yet how few were found wanting in 
faith! And how few doubted the tales that had 
come down to them of the impossible achievements 
of their fathers during the seven centuries of their 
warfare against the Moors, or the glorious tradi- 
tions of al] sorts, that still constitute the charm of 
their brave old chronicles, though we now see at a 
glance that many of them are as fabulous as any- 
thing told of Palmerin or Launcelot ! 

But whatever we may think of this belief in the 
romances of chivalry, there is no question that in 
Spain, during the sixteenth century, there pre- 
vailed a passion for them such as was never known 
elsewhere. ‘The proof of it comes to us from all 
sides. The poetry of the country is full of it, 
from the romantic ballads that still live in the 
memory of the people, up to the old plays that 
have ceased to be acted and the old epics that have 
ceased to be read. The national manners and the 
national dress, more peculiar and picturesque than 
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in other countries, long bore its sure impress. 
The old laws, too, speak no less plainly. Indeed, 
the passion for such fictions was so strong, and 
seemed so dangerous, that in 1553 they were pro- 
hibited from being printed, sold, or read in the 
American colonies; and in 1555 the Cortes ear- 
nestly asked that the same prohibition might be 
extended to Spain itself, and that all the extant 
copies of romances of chivalry might be publicly 
burned. And finally, half a century later, the 
happiest work of the greatest genius Spain has 
produced bears witness on every page to the prev- 
alence of an absolute fanaticism for books of chiv- 
alry, and becomes at once the seal of their vast 
popularity and the monument of their fate. 


We can barely touch on the Drama, the last 
of the three great divisions into which our author 
has thrown this period. It is of litthke moment, 
for, down to the close of the fifteenth century, the 
Castilian drama afforded small promise of the 
brilliant fortunes that awaited it. It was born 
under an Italian sky. Almost its first lispings 
were at the vice-regal court of Naples, and, 
under a foreign influence, it displayed few of the 
national characteristics which afterwards marked 
its career. Yet the germs of future excellence 
may be discerned in the compositions of Encina 
and Naharro; and the ‘ Celestina,’’ though not 
designed for the stage, had a literary merit that 
was acknowledged throughout Europe. 

Mr. Ticknor, as usual, accompanies his analy- 
sis with occasional translations of the best pas- 
sages from the ancient masters. From one of 
these—a sort of dramatic eclogue, by Gil Vicente 
—we extract the following spirited verses. The 
scene represents Cassandra, the heroine of the 
piece, as refusing all the sclicitations of her 
family to change her state of maiden freedom for 
married life. 

They say, “‘ *T is time, go, marry! go!”’ 
But I ’ll no husband! not 1! no! 
For I would live all carelessly, 
Amidst these hills, a maiden free, 
And never ask nor anxious be, 
Of wedded weal or woe. 
Yet still they say, “‘ Go, marry! go!” 
But I ’ll no husband! not 1! no! 
So, mother, think not I shall wed, 
And through a tiresome life be led, 
Or use, in folly’s ways instead, 
What grace the heavens bestow. 
Yet still they say, ‘* Go, marry! go!” 
But I'll no husband! not 1! no! 
The man has not been born, I ween, 
Who as my husband shall be seen ; 
And since what frequent tricks have been 
Undoubtingly I know, 
In vain they say, ‘‘ Go, marry! go!” 
For 1 ’ll no husband! not I! no! 

She escapes to the woods, and her kinsmen, 
after in vain striving to bring her back, come in 
dancing and singing as madly as herself. 

She is wild! she is wild! 
Who shall speak to the child? 
On the hills pass her hours, 
As a shepherdess free ; 
She is fair as the flowers, 





She is wild as the sea ! 
She is wild! she is wild ! 
Who shall speak to the child? 

During the course of the period we have been 
considering there runs another rich vein of Jitera- 
| ture, the beautiful Provengal—those lays of love 
j}and chivalry poured forth by the Troubadours in 
the little court of Provence, and afterwards of Cat- 
‘alonia. During the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
|ries, when the voice of the minstrel was hardly 
| heard in other parts of Europe, the northern shores 
|of the Mediterranean, on either side of the Pyre- 
|nees, were alive with song. But it was the mel- 
\ody of a too early spring, to be soon silenced 
junder the wintry breath of persecution. 
| Mr. Tiecknor, who paid, while in Europe, much 
‘attention to the Romance dialects, has given a 
|pleasing analysis of this early literature, after it 
had fled from the storms of persecution to the 
south of Spain. But few will care to learn a lan- 
guage which locks up a literature that was rather 
one of a beautiful promise than performance—that 
prematurely perished and left no sign. And yet 
it did leave some sign of its existence, in the influ- 
ence it exerted both on Italian and Castilian 
poetry. 

This was peculiarly displayed at the court of 
John the Second of Castile, who flourished to- 
wards the middle of the fifteenth century. That 





|prince gathered around him a circle of wits and 
| poets, several of them men of the highest rank ; 
jand the intellectual spirit thus exhibited shows 
like a bright streak in the dawn of that higher 
civilization which rose upon Castile in the begin- 
/ning of the fullowing century. In this literary 
circle King John himself was a prominent figure, 
correcting the verses of his loving subjects, and 
occasionally inditing some of his own. In the 
somewhat severe language of Mr. Ticknor, ‘* he 
turned to letters to avoid the importunity of 
business, and to gratify a constitutional indo- 
lence.”’ ‘There was, it is true, something ridicu- 
lous in King John’s most respectable tastes, 
reminding us of the character of his contempo- 
rary, René of Anjou. But still it was something, 
in those rough times, to manifest a relish for in- 
tellectual pleasures ; and it had its effect, in wean- 
ing his turbulent nobility from the indulgence of 
their coarser appetites. 

The same liberal tastes, with still better result, 
were shown by his daughter, the illustrious Isa- 
bella, the Catholic. Not that any work of great 
pretensions for its poetical merits was then pro- 
duced. The poetry of the age, indeed, was 
pretty generally infected with the meretricious 
coneceits of the Provencal and the old Castilian 
verse. We must except from this reproach the 
** Coplas” of Jorge Manrique, which have found 
so worthy an interpreter in Mr. Longfellow, and 
which would do honor to any age. But the 
age of Isabella was in Castile what that of 
Poggio was in Italy. Learned men were in- 
vited from abroad, and took up their residence 





at the court. Native scholars went abroad, and 
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brought back the rich fruits of an education 
in the most renowned of the Italian universities. 
The result of this scholarship was the preparation 
of dictionaries, grammars, and various philolog- 
ical works, which gave laws to the language, and 
subjected it to a classic standard. Printing was 
introduced, and, under the royal patronage, presses 
were put in active operation in various cities of the 
kingdom. Thus, although no great work was 
actually produced, a beneficent impulse was given 
to letters, which trained up the scholar, and opened 
the way for the brilliant civilization of the reign 
of Charles the Fifth. Our author has not paid the 
tribute to the reign of Isabella to which, in our 
judgment, it is entitled even in a literary view. 
He has noticed with commendation the various 
efforts made in it to introduce a more liberal sehol- 
arship, but has by no means dwelt with the 
emphasis they deserve on the importance of the 
results. 

With the glorious rule of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella closes the long period from the middle of the 
twelfth to the beginning of the sixteenth century 
—a period which, if we except ltaly, has no rival 
in modern history for the richness, variety, and 
picturesque character of its literature. It is that | 
portion of the literature which seems to come 
spontaneously like the vegetation of a virgin soil, 
that must lose something of its natural freshness 
and perfume when brought under a more elaborate 
cultivation. It is that portion which is most thor- 
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oughly imbued with the national spirit, unaffected | 
by foreign influences ; and the student who would | 
fully comprehend the genius of the Spaniards, | 
must turn to these pure and primitive sources of 
their literary culture. 

We cannot do better than close with the remarks 
in which Mr. Ticknor briefly, but with his usual 
perspicuity, sums up the actual achievements of 
the period. 


Poetry, or at least the love of poetry, made prog- 
ress with the great advancement of the nation 
under Ferdinand and Isabella ; though the taste of 
the court, in whatever regarded Spanish literature, 
continued low and false. Other circumstances, too, 
favored the great and beneficial change that was 
everywhere becoming apparent. ‘The language of 
Castile had already asserted its supremacy, and, 
with the old Castilian spirit and cultivation, it was 
spreading into Andalusia and Aragon, and planting 
itself amidst the ruins of the Moorish power on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Chronicle-writing 
was become frequent, and had begun to take the forms 
of regular history. The drama was advanced as 
far as the ‘‘ Celestina’ in prose, and the more 
strictly scenic efforts of Torres Naharro in verse. 
Romance-writing was at the height of its success. 
And the old ballad spirit—the true foundation of 
Spanish poetry—had received a new impulse and 
richer materials from the contests in which all Chris- 
tian Spain had borne a part amidst the mountains 
of Granada, and from the wild tales of the feuds 
and adventures of rival factions within the walls 
of that devoted city. Everything, indeed, an- 
nounced a decided movement in the literature of 
the nation, and almost everything seemed to favor 
and facilitate it. 





The second great division embraces the long 
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interval between 1500 and 1700, occupied by the 
Austrian dynasty of Spain. It covers the golden 
age, as generally considered, of Castilian litera- 
ture; that in which it submitted, in some degree, 
to the influences of the advancing European civil- 
ization, and which witnessed those great produc- 
tions of genius that have had the widest reputa- 
tion with foreigners; the age of Cervantes, of 
Lope de Vega, and of Calderon. The condition 
of Spain itself was materially changed. Instead 
of being hemmed in by her mountain-barrier, she 
had extended her relations to every court in Eu- 
rope, and established her empire in every quarter 
of the globe. Emerging from her retired and 
solitary condition, she now took the first rank 
among the states of Christendom. Her literature 
naturally took the impress of this change, but not 
to the extent—or, at least, not in the precise man- 
ner—it would have done, if left to its natural and 
independent action. But, unhappily for the land, 
the great power of its monarchs was turned against 
their own people ; and the people were assailed, 
moreover, through the very qualities which should 
have entitled them to forbearance from their mas- 
ters. Practising on their loyalty, their princes 
trampled on their ancient institutions, and loyalty 
was degraded into an abject servility. The re- 
ligious zeal of early days, which had carried them 
triumphant through the Moorish struggle, turned, 
under the influence of the priests, into a sour fanat- 
icism, which opened the way to the Inquisition— 
the most terrible engine of oppression ever devised 
by man—not so terrible for its operation on the 
body as on the mind. Under its baneful influ- 
ence, literature lost its free and healthy action ; 
and, however high its pretensions as a work of 
art, it becomes so degenerate in a moral aspect, 
that it has far less to awaken our sympathies than 
the productions of an earlier time. From this 
circumstance, as well as from that of its being 
much better known to the generality of scholars, 
we shall pass only in rapid review some of its 
most remarkable persons and productions. Before 
entering on this field, we will quote some impor- 
tant observations of our author on the general 
prospects of the period he is to discuss. Thus to 
allow coming events to cast their shadows before, 
is better suited to the purposes of the literary his- 
torian than of the novelist. His remarks on the 
Inquisition are striking. 

The results of such extraordinary traits in the 
national character could not fail to be impressed 
upon the literature of any country, and particularly 
upon a literature which, like that of Spain, had 
always been strongly marked by the popular tem- 
perament and peculiarities. But the period was 
not one in which such traits could be produced 
with poetical effect. ‘The ancient loyalty, which 
had once been so generous an element in the Span- 
ish character and cultivation, was now infected 
with the ambition of universal empire, and was 
lavished upon princes and nobles who, like the 
later Philips and their ministers, were unworthy 
of its homage ; so that, in the Spanish historians 
and epic poets of this period, and even in more 
popular writers, like Quevedo and Calderon, we 
find a vain-glorious admiration of their country, and 
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a poor flattery of royalty and rank, that reminds us 
of the old Castilian pride and deference only by 
showing how both had lost their dignity. And so 
it is with the ancient religious feeling that was so 
nearly akin to this loyalty. The Christian spirit, 
which gave an air of duty to the wildest forms of 
adventure throughout the country, during its long 
contest with the power of misbelief, was now fallen 
away into a low and anxious bigotry, fierce and 
intolerant towards everything that differed from its 
own sharply defined faith, and yet so pervading and 
so popular, that the romances and tales of the time 
are full of it, and the national theatre, in more than 
one form, becomes its strange and grotesque mon- 
ument. 

Of course, the body of Spanish poetry and elo- 
quent prose produced during this interval—the 
earlier part of which was the period of the great- 
est glory Spain ever enjoyed—was injuriously 
affected by so diseased a condition of the national 
character. ‘That generous and manly spirit which 
is the breath of intellectual life to any people was 
restrained and stifled. Some departments of liter- 
ature, such as forensic eloquence and eloquence of 
the pulpit, satirical poetry, and elegant didactic 
prose, hardly appeared at all; others, like epic 
poetry, were strangely perverted and misdirected ; 
while yet others, like the drama, the ballads, and 
the lighter forms of lyrical verse, seemed to grow 
exuberant and lawless, from the very restraints 
imposed on the rest; restraints which, in fact, 
forced poetical genius into channels where it would 
otherwise have flowed much more scantily and 
with much less luxuriant results. 

The books that were published during the whole 
period on which we are now entering, and indeed 
for a century later, bore everywhere marks of the 
subjection to which the press and those who wrote 
for it were alike reduced. From the abject title- 
pages and dedications of the authors themselves, 
through the crowd of certificates collected from 
their friends to establish the orthodoxy of works 
that were often as little connected with religion as | 
fairy tales, down to the colophon, supplicating par- | 
don for any unconscious neglect of the authority of 





the church or any too free use of classical mythol- 
ogy, we are continually oppressed with painful | 
proofs, not only how completely the human mind | 
was enslaved in Spain, but how grievously it had 
become cramped and crippled by the chains it had | 
so long worn. 

But we shall be greatly in error, if, as we notice | 
these deep marks and strange peculiarities in Span- 
ish literature, we suppose they were produced by | 
the direct action either of the Inquisition or of the | 
civil government of the country, compressing, as if | 
with a physical power, the whole circle of society. | 
This would have been impossible. No nation | 
would have submitted to it; much less so high- | 
spirited and chivalrous a nation as the Spanish in | 
the reign of Charles the Fifth and in the greater | 
part of that of Philip the Second. This dark work 
was done earlier. Its foundations were laid deep 
and sure in the old Castilian character. It was the 
result of the excess and misdirection of that very 
Christian zeal which fought so fervently and glo- 
riously against the intrusion of Mohammedanism 
into Europe, and of that military loyalty which 
sustained the Spanish princes so faithfully through 
the whole of that terrible contest ;—both of them 
high and ennobling principles, which in Spain 
were more wrought into the popular character than 
they ever were in any other country. 

Spanish submission to an unworthy despotism, 
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and Spanish bigotry, were, therefore, not the 
results of the Inquisition and the modern appli- 
ances of a corrupting monarchy ; but the Inquisi- 
tion and the despotism were rather the results of 
a misdirection of the old religious faith and loy- 
alty. The civilization that recognized such ele- 
ments, presented, no doubt, much that was bril- 
liant, picturesque, and ennobling ; but it was not 
without its darker side; for it failed to excite and 
cherish many of the most elevating qualities of our 
common nature—those qualities which are pro- 
duced in domestic life, aud result in the cultivation 
of the arts of peace. 

As we proceed, therefore, we shall find, in the 
full development of the Spanish character and liter- 
ature, seeming contradictions, which can be recon- 
ciled only by looking back to the foundations on 
which they both rest. We shall find the Inquisi- 
tion at the height of its power, and a free and im- 
moral drama at the height of its popularity—Philip 
the Second and his two immediate successors gov- 
erning the country with the severest and most 
jealous despotism, while Quevedo was writing his 
witty and dangerous satires, and Cervantes his 
genial and wise Don Quixote. But the more care- 
fully we consider such a state of things, the more 
we shall see that these are moral contradictions 
which draw after them grave moral mischiefs. The 
Spanish nation and the men of genius who illus- 
trated its best days, might be light-hearted because 
they did not perceive the limits within which they 
were confined, or did not, for a time, feel the re- 
straints that were imposed uponthem. What they 
gave up might be given up with cheerful hearts, 
and not with a sense of discouragement and deg- 
radation ; it might be done in the spirit of loy- 
alty and with the fervor of religious zeal; but it 
is not at all the less true that the hard limits 
were there, and that great sacrifices of the best 
elements of the national character must follow. 

Of this time gave abundant proof. Only a little 
more than a century elapsed before the govern- 
ment that had threatened the world with a uni- 
versal empire was hardly able to repel invasion 
from abroad, or maintain the allegiance of its own 
subjects athome. Life—the vigorous, poetical life 
which had been kindled through the country in its 
ages of trial and adversity—was evidently passing 
out of the whole Spanish character. As a people 
they sunk away from being a first-rate power in 
Europe, till they became one of altogether inferior 
importance and consideration; and then, drawing 
back haughtily behind their mountains, rejected all 
equal intercourse with the rest of the world, in a 
spirit almost as exclusive and intolerant as that in 
which they had formerly refused intercourse with 
their Arab conquerors. The erude and gross 
wealth poured in from their American possessions 
sustained, indeed, for yet another century, the forms 
of a miserable political existence in their govern- 
ment ; but the earnest faith, the loyalty, the dig- 
nity of the Spanish people were gone; and little 
remained in their place, but a weak subserviency 
to the unworthy masters of the state, and a low, 
timid bigotry in whatever related to religion. The 
old enthusiasm, rarely directed by wisdom from 
the first, and often misdirected afterwards, faded 
away ; and the poetry of the country, which had 
always depended more on the state of the popular 
feeling than any other poetry of modern times, 


faded and failed with it. 


The first thing that strikes us, at the very 
commencement of this new period, is the attempt 
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to subject the Castilian to Italian forms of versifi- 
cation. This attempt, through the perfect tact of 
Boscan, and the delicate genius of Garcilasso, 
who rivalled in their own walks the greatest 
masters of Italian verse, was eminently successful. 
It would, indeed, be wonderful if the intimate 
relations now established between Spain and Italy 
did not lead toa reciprocal influence of their liter- 
atures on each other. The two languages, de- 
scended from the same parent stock, the Latin, were 
nearest of kin to each other—in the relation, if 
we may so speak, of brother and sister. ‘The 
Jastilian, with its deep Arabie gutturals, and its 
clear, sonorous sounds, had the masculine charac- 
ter, which assorted well with the more feminine 
graces of the Italian, with its musical cadences 
and soft vowel terminations. The transition from 
one language to the other was almost as natural 
as from the dialect of one province of a country 
to that of its neighbor. 

The revolution thus effected went far below the 
surface of Spanish poetry. It is for this reason, 
that we are satisfied that Mr. 'Ticknor has judged 
wisely, as we have before intimated, in arranging 
the division lines of his two periods in such a man- 
ner as to throw into the former that primitive 
portion of the national literature which was un- 
touched, at least to any considerable extent, by a 
foreign influence. 

Yet, in the compositions of this second period, 
it must be admitted that by far the greater portion 
of what is really good rests on the original basis 
of the national character, though under the con- 
trolling influences of a riper age of civilization. 
And foremost of the great writers of this national 
school we find the author of ‘“ Don Quixote,” 
whose fame seems now to belong to Europe, as 
much as to the land that gave him birth. Mr. 
Ticknor has given a very interesting notice of the 
great writer and of his various compositions. 
The materials for this are, for the most part, not 
very difficult to be procured; for Cervantes is the 
author whom his countrymen, since his death, 
with a spirit very different from that of his con- 
temporaries, have most delighted to honor. For- 
tunately, the Castilian romancer has supplied us 
with materials for his own biography, which 
remind us of the lamentable poverty under which 
we labor in all that relates to his contemporary, 
Shakspeare. In Mr. Ticknor’s biographical notice, 
the reader will find some details probably not 
familiar to him, and a careful discussion of those 
points over which still rests any cloud of uncer- 
tainty. 

He inquires into the grounds of the imputation 
of an unworthy jealousy having existed between 
Lope and his illustrious rival, and we heartily con- 
cur with him in the general results of his investi- 
gation. 


Concerning his relations with Lope de Vega 
there has been much discussion to little purpose. 
Certain it is that Cervantes often praises this great 
literary idol of his age, and that four or five times 
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ments Cervantes, though never beyond the measure 
of praise he bestows on many whose claims were 
greatly inferior. But in his stately flight, it is plain 
that he soared much above the author of Don 
Quixote, to whose highest merits he seemed care- 
fully to avoid all homage; and though I find no 
sufficient reason to suppose their relation to each 
other was marked by any personal jealousy or i}!- 
will, as has been sometimes supposed, yet I can 
find no proof that it was either intimate or kindly. 
On the contrary, when we consider the good nature 
of Cervantes, which made him praise to excess nearly 
all his other literary contemporaries, as well as the 
greatest of them all, and when we allow for the 
frequency of hyperbole in such praises at that time, 
which prevented them from being what they would 
now be, we may perceive an occasional coolness 
in his manner, when he speaks of Lope, which 
shows, that, without overrating his own merits and 
claims, he was not insensible to the difference in 
their respective positions, or to the injustice towards 
himself implied by it. Indeed, his whole tone, 
whenever he notices Lope, seems to be marked with 
much personal dignity, and to be singularly honor- 
able to him. 


Mr. Ticknor, in a note to the above, states that 
he has been able to find only five passages in all 
Lope de Vega’s works where there is any men- 
tion of Cervantes, and not one of these written 
after the appearance of the ‘‘ Don Quixote," 
during its author's lifetime—a significant fact. 
One of the passages to which our author refers, and 
which is from the ‘ Laurel de Apolo,’’ contains, 
he says, ‘a somewhat stiff eulogy on Cervantes." 
We quote the original couplet, which alludes to 
the injury inflicted on Cervantes’ hand in the great 
Battle of Lepanto. 


Porque se diga que una mano herida 
Pudo dar 4 su dueiio eterna vida. 


Which may be rendered, 


The hand, though — in the glorious strife, 

Sufficed to gain its lord eternal life. 

We imagine that most who read the distich—the 
Castilian, not the English—will be disposed to 
regard it as no inelegant, and certainly not a parsi- 
monious, tribute from one bard to another—at 
least, if made in the lifetime of the subject of it. 
Unfortunately, it was not written till some four- 
teen years after the death of Cervantes, when he 
was beyond the power of being pleased or profited 
by praise from any quarter. 

Mr. Ticknor closes the sketch of Cervantes 
with some pertinent and touching reflections on 
the circumstances under which his great work 
was composed. 

The romance which he threw so carelessly from 
him, and which, I am persuaded, he regarded 
rather as a bold effort to break up the absurd taste 
of his time for the fancies of chivalry than as 
anything of more serious import, has been estab- 
lished by ar uninterrupted, and, it may be said, an 
unquestioned, success ever since, both as the oldest 
classical specimen of romantic fiction, and as one of 
the most remarkable monuments of modern genius. 
But though this may be enough to fill the measure 
of human fame and glory, it is not all to which 
Cervantes is entitled ; for if we would do him the 
justice that would have been dearest to his own 
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spirit, and even if we would ourselves fully com- 
prehend and enjoy the whole of his Don Quixote, 
we should, as we read it, bear in mind, that this 
delightful romance was not the result of a youthful 
exuberance of feeling and a happy external condi- 
tion, nor composed in his best years, when the 
spirits of its author were light and his hopes high ; 
but that—with all its unquenchable and irresistible 
humor, with its bright views of the world, and its 
cheerful trust in goodness and virtue—it was writ- 
ten in his old age, at the conclusion of a life nearly 
every step of which had been marked with disap- 
pointed expectations, disheartening struggles and 
sore calamities ; that he began it in a prison, and 
that it was finished when he felt the hand of death 
pressing heavy and cold upon his heart. If this 
be remembered as we read, we may feel, as we 
ought to feel, what admiration and reverence are 
due, not only to the living power of Don Quixote, 
but to the character and genius of Cervantes. 


The next name that meets us in the volume is 
that of Lope de Vega Carpio, the idol of his gen- 
eration, who lived, in all the enjoyment of wealth 
and worldly honors, in the same city, and, as some 
accounts state, in the same street, where his illus- 
trious rival was pining in poverty and neglect. 
If posterity has reversed the judgment of their 
contemporaries, still we cannot withhold our admi- 
ration at the inexhaustible invention of Lope, and 
the miraculous facility of his composition. His 
achievements in this way, perfectly well authenti- 
cated, are yet such as to stagger credibility. He 
wrote, in all, about eighteen hundred regular 
dramas, and four hundred autos—pieces of one 
act each. Besides this, he composed, at leisure 
intervals, no less than twenty-one printed volumes 
of miscellaneous poetry, including eleven narrative 
and didactic poems of much length, in oftava rima, 
and seven hundred sonnets, also in the Italian 
measure. His comedies, amounting to between 
two and three thousand lines each, were mostly 
rhymed, and interspersed with ballads, sonnets, 
and different kinds of versification. Critics have 
sometimes amused themselves with computing the 
amount of matter thus actually thrown off by him 
in the course of his dramatic career. The sum 
swells to twenty-one million three hundred thou- 
sand verses! He lived to the age of seventy-two, 
and if we allow him to have employed fifty years 
—which will not be far from the truth—in his 
theatrical compositions, it will give an average of 
something like a play a week, through the whole 
period, to say nothing of the epics, and other 
miscellanies! He tells us further, that, on one 
occasion, he produced five entire plays in a fort- 
night. And his biographers assure us that, more 
than once, he turned off a whole drama in twenty- 
four hours. These plays, it will be recollected, 
with their stores of invention and fluent versifica- 
tion, were the delight of all classes of his coun- 
trymen, and the copious fountain of supply to 
half the theatres of Europe. Well might Cer- 
vanies call him the ‘‘ monstruo de naturaleza,”’ 
— the “‘ miracle of nature.”’ 

The vast popularity of Lope, and the unprece- 
dented amount of his labors, brought with them, 
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as might be expected, a substantial recompense. 
This remuneration was of the most honorable 
kind, for it was chiefly derived from the public. 
It is said to have amounted to no Jess than a hun- 
dred thousand ducats—which, estimating the 
ducat at its probable value of six or seven dollars 
of our day, has no parallel—or, perhaps, not more 
than one—upon record. 

Yet Lope did not refuse the patronage of the 
great. From the Duke of Sessa he is said to 
have received, in the course of his life, more than 
twenty thousand ducats. Another of his noble 
patrons was the Duke of Alva; not the terrible 
duke of the Netherlands, but his grandson—a 
man of some literary pretensions, hardly claimed 
for his great ancestor. Yet with the latter he 
has been constantly confounded, by Lord Holland, 
in his life of the poet, by Southey, after an exam- 
ination of the matter, and lastly, though with 
some distrust, by Nicholas Antonio, the learned 
Castilian biographer. Mr. Ticknor shows, be- 
yond a doubt, from a critical examination of the 
subject, that they are all in error. The inquiry 
and the result are clearly stated in the notes, and 
are one among the many evidences which these 
notes afford of the minute and very accurate 
researches of our author into matters of historical! 
interest, that have baffled even the Castiliax 
scholars. 

We remember meeting with something of a 
similar blunder in Schlegel’s Dramatic Lectures, 
where he speaks of the poet Garcilasso de la 
Vega as descended from the Peruvian Incas, and 
as having lost his life before Tunis. The fact is. 
that the poet died at Nice, and that, too, some 
years before the birth of the Inca Garcilasso, 
with whom Schlegel so strangely confounds him. 
One should be charitable to such errors—though 
a dogmatic critic, like Schlegel, has as little right 
as any to demand such charity—for we well 
know how difficult it is always to escape them, 
when, as in Castile, the same name seems to 
descend, as an heirloom, from one generation to 
another; if it be not, indeed, shared by more 
than one of the same generation. In the case of 
the Duke of Alva, there was not even this 
apology. 

Mr. Ticknor has traced the personal history of 
Lope de Vega, so as to form a running commentary 
on his literary. It will be read with satisfaction, 
even by those who are familiar with Lord Holland's 
agreeable life of the poet, since the publication 
of which more ample researches have been made 
into the condition of the Castilian drama. Those 
who are disposed to set too high a value on the 
advantages of literary success may learn a lesson 
by seeing how ineffectual it was to secure the 
happiness of that spoiled child of fortune. We 
give our author’s account of his latter days, when 
his mind had become infected with the religious 
gloom which has too often settled round the even- 
ing of life with the fanatical Spaniard. 


But as his life drew to a close, his religious 
feelings, mingled with a melancholy fanaticism, 
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predominated more and more. Much of his poetry 
composed at this time expressed them ; and at last 
they rose to such a height, that he was almost con- 
stantly in a state of excited melancholy, or, as it 
was then beginning to be called, of hypochondria. 
Karly in the month of August, he felt himself 
extremely weak, and suffered more than ever from 
that sense of discouragement which was breaking 
down his resources and strength. His thoughts, 
however, were so exclusively occupied with his 
spiritual condition, that, even when thus reduced, 
he continued to fast, and on one oceasion went 
through with a private discipline so cruel, that the 
walls of the apartment where it occurred were 
afterwards found sprinkled with his blood. From 
this he never recovered. He was taken ill the 
same night; and, after fulfilling the offices pre- 
scribed by his church with the most submissive 
devotion—mourning that he had ever been engaged 
in any occupations but such as were exclusively 
religious—he died on the 25th of August, 1635, 
nearly seventy-three years old. 

The sensation produced by his death was such 
as is rarely witnessed even in the case of those 
upon whom depends the welfare of nations. The 
Duke of Sessa, who was his especial patron, and 
to whom he left his manuscripts, provided for the 
funeral in a manner becoming his own wealth and 
rank. It lasted nine days. The crowds that 
thronged to it were immense. Three bishops 
officiated, and the first nobles of the land attended 
as mourners. Eulogies and poems followed on all 
sides, and in numbers all but incredible. Those 
written in Spain make one considerable volume, 
and end with a drama in which his apotheosis was 
brought upon the public stage. ‘Those written in 
Italy are hardly less numerous, and fill another. 
But more touching than any of them was the 
prayer of that much-loved daughter, who had been 
shut up from the world fourteen years, that the 
long funeral procession might pass by her convent 
and permit her once more to look on the face she 
so tenderly venerated ; and more solemn than any 
was the mourning of the multitude, from whose 
dense mass audible sobs burst forth, as his remains 
slowly descended from their sight into the house 
appointed for all living. 


Mr. Ticknor follows up his biographical sketch 
of Lope with an analysis of his plays, concluding 
the whole with a masterly review of his qualities 
as a dramatic writer. The discussion has a 
wider import than at first appears. For Lope de 
Vega, although he built on the foundations of the 
ancient drama, yet did this in such a manner as 
to settle the forms of this department of literature 
forever for his countrymen. 

It would be interesting to compare the great 
Spanish dramatist with Shakspeare, who flour- 
ished at the same period, and who, in like man- 
ner, stamped his own character on the national 
theatre. Both drew their fictions from every 
source indiscriminately, and neither paid regard 
to probabilities of chronology, geography, or 
scarcely history. Time, place, and circumstance 
were of little moment in their eyes. Both built 
their dramas on the romantic model, with its 
magic scenes of joy and sorrow, in the display of 
which each was master in his own way; though 
the English poet could raise the tone of sentiment 





to a moral grandeur, which the Castilian, with all 
the tragic coloring of his pencil, could never 
reach. Both fascinated their audiences by that 
sweet and natural flow of language, that seemed 
to set itself to music as it was uttered. But, 
however much alike in other points, there was 
one distinguishing feature in each, which removed 
them and their dramas far as the poles asunder. 

Shakspeare’s great object was the exhibition 
of character. To this everything was directed. 
Situation, dialogue, story—all were employed 
only to this great end. ‘This was in perfect 
accordance with the taste of his nation, as shown 
through the whole of its literature, from Chaucer 
to Scott. Lope de Vega, on the other hand, 
made so little account of character that he repro- 
duces the same leading personages, in his differ- 
ent plays, over and over again, as if they had 
been all cast in the same mould. The galan, the 
dama, the gracioso, or buffoon, recur as regularly 
as the clown in the old English comedy, and their 
réle is even more precisely defined. 

The paramount object with Lope was the 
intrigue—the story. His plays were, what Mr. 
Ticknor well styles them, dramatic novels. And 
this, as our author remarks, was perfectly con- 
formable to the prevalent spirit of Spanish litera- 
ture—clearly narrative—as shown in its long 
epics of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, its 
host of ballads, its gossiping chronicles, its chiv- 
alrous romances. ‘The great purpose of Lope 
was to excite and maintain an interest in the 
story. ‘* Keep the dénouement in suspense,’’ he 
says; ‘‘if it be once surmised, your audience 
will turn their backs on you.”’ He frequently 
complicates his intrigues in such a manner that 
only the closest attention can follow them. He 
eautions his hearers to give this attention, espec- 
ially at the outset. 

Lope, with great tact, accommodated his the- 
atre to the prevailing taste of his countrymen. 
‘** Plautus and Terence,’’ he says, ‘‘ 1 throw into 
the fire when I begin to write ;’—thus showing 
that it was not by accident, but on a settled prin- 
ciple, that he arranged the forms of his dramas. 
It is the favorite principle of modern economists, 
that of consulting the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Lope did so, and was rewarded 
for it, not merely by the applause of the million, 
but by that of every Spaniard, high and low, in 
the country. In all this, Lope de Vega acted on 
strictly philosophical principles. He conformed 
to the romantic, although the distinetion was not 
then properly understood ; and he thought it 
necessary to defend his departure from the rules 
of the ancients. But, in truth, such rules were 
not suited to the genius and usages of the Span- 
iards, any more than of the English ; and more 
than one experiment proved that they would be as 
little tolerated by the one people as the other. 

It is remarkable that the Spaniards, whose Jan- 
guage rests so broadly on the Latin, in the same 
manner as with the French and the Italians, 
should have refused to rest their literature, like 
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them, on the classic models of antiquity, and have | shall find the amount of what was received with 
chosen to conform to the romantic spirit of the favor, as it came from the press, quite unparalleled. 


more northern nations of the ‘Teutonic family. 
was the paramount influence of the Gothic ele- 
ment in their character, cooperating with the 
peculiar, and most stimulating influences of their 
early history. 

We close our remarks on Lope de Vega with 
some excellent reflections of our author on the 
rapidity of his composition, and showing to what 
extent his genius was reverenced by his contem- 
poraries. 


Lope de Vega’s immediate success, as we have 
seen, Was in proportion to his rare powers and 
favorable opportunities. For a long time, nobody 
else was willingly heard on the stage ; and during 
the whole of the forty or fifty years that he wrote 


for it, he stood quite unapproached in general pop- | 


ularity. His unnumbered plays and farces, in all 
the forms that were demanded by the fashions of 
the age, or permitted by religious authority, filled 
the theatres both of the capital and the provinces ; 
and so extraordinary was the impulse he gave to 
dramatic representations, that, though there were 
only two companies of strolling players at Madrid 
when he began, there were, about the period of his 
death, no less than forty, comprehending nearly a 
thousand persons. 

Abroad, too, his fame was hardly less remark- 
able. In Rome, Naples, and Milan, his dramas 
were performed in their original language; in 
France and Italy, his name was announced in 
order to fill the theatres when no play of his was 
to be performed ; and once even, and probably 
oftener, one of his dramas was represented in the 
seraglio at Constantinople. But perhaps neither 
all this popularity, nor yet the crowds that fol- 
lowed him in the streets and gathered in the baleo- 
nies to watch him as he passed along, nor the name 
of Lope, that was given to whatever was esteemed 
singularly good in its kind, is so striking a proof 


° e ‘ ~ . | 
of his dramatie suecess, as the fact, so often com- | 


plained of by himself and his friends, that multi- 
tudes of his plays were fraudulently noted down as 


they were acted, and then printed for profit through- | 


out Spain; and that multitudes of other plays 
appeared under his name, and were represented al} 
over the provinces, that he had never even heard 
of tll they were published and performed. 

A large income naturally followed such popu- 
larity, for his plays were liberally paid for by the 
actors; and he had patrons of a munificence un- 
known in our days, and always undesivable. But 
he was thrifiless and wasteful ; exceedingly char- 
itable ; and in hospitality to his friends, prodigal. 
He was, therefore, almost always embarrassed. 
At the end of his ‘‘ Jerusalem,”’ printed as early 
as 1609, he complains of the pressure of his do- 
mestic affairs; and in his old age he addressed some 
verses, in the nature of a petition, to the still more 
ihrifiless Philip the Fourth, asking the means of 


living for himself and daughter. After his death, | 


his poverty was fully admitted by his executor; 
and yet, considering the relative value of money, 
no poet, perhaps, ever received so large a compen- 
sation for his works. 

It should, however, be remembered, that no 
other poet ever wrote so much with popular effect. 
For, if we begin with his dramatic compositions, 
which are the best of his efforts, and go down to 
his epics, which, on the whole, are the worst, we 


1: | And when to this we are compelled to add his own 
; assurance, just before his death, that the greater 


part of his works stil] remained in manuseript, we 
pause in astonishment, and, before we are able to 
believe the account, demand some explanation that 
will make it credible ;—an explanation which is 
the more important, because it is the key to much 
of his personal character, as well as of his poetical 
success. And itis this. No poet of any consid- 
erable reputation ever had a genius so nearly related 
to that of an improvisator, or ever indulged his 
genius so freely in the spirit of improvisation. 
This talent has always existed in the southern 





countries of Europe; and in Spain has, from the 
| first, produced, in different ways, the most extraor- 
|dinary results. We owe to it the invention and 
perfection of the old ballads, which were originally 
| improvisated and then preserved by tradition ; and 
| we owe to it the seguadil/as, the Loleros, and ail the 
|other forms of popular poetry that still exist in 
| Spain, and are daily poured forth by the fervent 
imaginations of the uncultivated classes of the peo- 
| ple, and sung to the national music, that sometimes 
seems to fill the air by night as the light of the sun 
does by day. 

| Inthe time of Lope de Vega, the passion for 


'such improvisation had risen higher than it ever 
|rose before, if it had not spread out more widely. 
| Actors were expected sometimes to improvisate on 
| themes given to them by the audience. Extempo- 
raneous dramas, with all the varieties of verse de- 
manded by a taste formed in the theatres, were not 
of rare occurrence. Philip the Fourth, Lope’s 
| patron, had such performed in his presence, and 
|bore a part in them himself. And the famous 
| Count de Lemos, the viceroy of Naples, to whom 
Cervantes was indebted for so much kindness, kept, 
/as an apanage to his viceroyalty, a poetical court, 
‘of which the two Argensolas were the chief orna- 
_ments, and in which extemporaneous plays were 
jacted with brilliant suecess. 

Lope de Vega’s talent was undoubtedly of near 
| kindred to this genius of improvisation, and pro- 
| duced its extraordinary results by a similar process, 
and in the same spirit. He dictated verse, we are 
told, with ease, more rapidly than an amanuensis 
could take it down ; and wrote out an entire play 
‘in two days, which could with difficulty be tran- 
iscribed by a copyist in the same time. He was 
not absolutely an improvisator, for his education 
and position naturally led him to devote himself to 
| written composition, but he was continually on the 
borders of whatever belongs to an improvisator’s 
peculiar province ; was continually showing, in his 
merits and defects, in his ease, grace, and sudden 
resource, in his wildness and extravagance, in the 
happiness of his versification and the prodigal abun- 
|danee of his imagery, that a very little more free- 
dom, a very little more indulgence given to his 
feelings and his fancy, would have made him at 
once, and entirely, not only an improvisator, but 
‘the most remarkable one that ever lived. 


| We pass over the long array of dramatic writers 
|who trod closely in the footsteps of their great 
‘master, as well as a lively notice of the satirist 
|Quevedo, and come at once to Calderon de la 
Barea, the great poet who divided with Lope the 
empire of the Spanish stage. 

Our author has given a full biography of this 


,famous dramatist, to which we must refer the 
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reader ; and we know of no other history in Eng- 
lish where he can meet with it at all. Calderon 
lived in the reign of Philip the Fourth, which, 
extending from 1621 to 1665, comprehends the 
most flourishing period of the Castilian theatre. 
The elegant tastes of the monarch, with his gay 
and gracious manners, formed a contrast to the 
austere temper of the other princes of the house 
of Austria. He was not only the patron of the 
drama, but a professor of the dramatic art, and 
indeed a performer. He wrote plays himself, and 
acted them in his own palace. His nobles, follow- 
ing his example, turned their saloons into theatres ; 
and the great towns, and many of the smaller ones, 
partaking of the enthusiasm of the court, had their 
own theatres and companies of actors, which, alto- 
gether, amounted, at one time, to no less than 
three hundred. One may understand that it re- 
quired no small amount of material to keep such a 
vast machinery in motion. 

At the head of this mighty apparatus was the 
poet Calderon, the favorite of the court even more 
than Lope de Vega, but not more than he the 
favorite of the nation. He was fully entitled to 
this high distinction, if we are to receive half that 
is said of him by the German critics, among whom 
Schlegel particularly celebrates him as displaying 
the purest model of the romantic ides], the most 
perfect development of the sentiments of love, hero- 
ism, and religious devotion. This exaggerated 
tone of eulogy calls forth the rebuke of Sismondi, 
who was educated in a different school of efiticism, 
and whose historical pursuits led him to look below 
the surface of things to their moral tendencies. By 
this standard, Calderon has failed. 
seems to be a just standard, even when criticizing 
a work by the rules of art; for a disregard of the 
obvious laws of morality is a violation of the prin- 
ciples of taste, on which the beautiful must rest. 
Not that Calderon’s plays are chargeable with licen- 
tiousness or indecency to a greater extent than was 
common in the writers of the period. But they 
show a lamentable confusion of ideas in regard to 
the first principles of morality, by entirely con- 
founding the creed of the individual with his reli- 
gion. A conformity to the established creed is 
virtue, the departure from it vice. It is impossible 
to conceive, without reading his performances, to 
what revolting consequences this confusion of the 
moral perceptions perpetually leads. 

Yet Calderon should not incur the reproach of 
hypocrisy, but that of fanaticism. He was the 
very dupe of superstition ; and the spirit of fanati- 
cis he shares with the greater part of his coun- 
trymen—even the most enlightened—of that period. 
Hypocrisy may have been the sin of the Puritan, 
but fanaticism was the sin of the Catholie Span- 
iard of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The one quality may be thought to reflect more 
discredit on the heart, the other on the head. The 
philosopher may speculate on their comparative 
moral turpitude; but the pages of history show 
that fanaticism armed with power has been the 
most fruitful parent of misery to mankind. 


And yet it) 
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Calderon’s drama turns on the most exaggerated 
principles of honor, jealousy, and revenge, min- 
gled with the highest religious exaltation. Some 
of these sentiments, usually referred to the influ- 
ence of the Arabs, Mr. Ticknor traces to the 
ancient Gothic Jaws, which formed the basis of the 
early Spanish jurisprudence. The passages he 
cites are pertinent, and his theory is plausible ; 
yet, in the relations with woman, we suspect much 
must still be allowed for the long contact with the 
jealous Arabian. 

Calderon's characters and sentiments are formed, 
| for the most part, on a purely ideal standard. The 





| incidents of his plots are even more startling than 


| those of Lope de Vega, more monstrous than the 
fictions of Dumas or Kugene Sue. But his thoughts 
are breathed forth in the intoxicating language of 
passion, with all the glowing imagery of the East, 
and in tones of the richest melody of which the 
Castilian tongue is capable. 

Mr. Ticknor has enlivened his analysis of Cal- 
deron’s drama with several translations, as usual, 
| from which we should be glad to extract, but must 
content ourselves with the concluding portion of 
his criticism, where he sums up the prominent 
qualities of the bard. 


Calderon neither effected nor attempted any great 
changes in the forms of the drama. ‘Two or three 
times, indeed, he prepared dramas that were either 
wholly sung, or partly sung and partly spoken ; 
but even these, in their structure, were no more 
operas than his other plays, and were only a 
courtly luxury, which it was attempted to intro- 
duce, in imitation of the genuine opera just brought 
into France by Louis the Fourteenth, with whose 
court that of Spain was now intimately connected. 
But this was all. Calderon has added to the stage 
no new form of dramatic composition. Nor has he 
much modified those forms which had been already 
arranged and settled by Lope de Vega. But he 
has shown more technical exactness in combining 
his incidents, and arranged everything more skil- 
fully for stage-effect. He has given to the whole 
a new coloring, and in some respects, a new physi- 
ognomy. His drama is more poetical in its tone 
and tendencies, and, has less the air of truth and 
reality, than that of his great predecessor. In its 
more successful portions—which are rarely objec- 
tionable from their moral tone—its seems almost 
as if we were transported to another and more 
gorgeous world, where the scenery is lighted up 
with unknown and preternatural splendor, and 
where the motives and passions of the personages 
that pass before us are so highly wrought, that we 
must have our own feelings not a little stirred 
and excited before we can take an earnest interest 
in what we witness or sympathize in its results. 
But even in this he is successful. he buoyancy 
of life and spirit that he has infused into the gayet 
divisions of his drama, and the moving tenderness 
that pervades its graver and more tragical portions. 
lift us unconsciously to the height where alone his 
brilliant exhibitions can prevail with our imagina- 
tions—where alone we can be interested and de- 
luded, when we find ourselves in the midst, not 
only of such a confusion of the different forms of 
the drama, but of such a confusion of the proper 
limits of dramatic and lyrical poetry. 

To this elevated tone, and to the constant effort 
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TICKNOR’S 


HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE, 


necessary in order to sustain it, we owe much of | 


what distinguishes Calderon from his predecessors, 
and nearly ‘all that is most individual and eharac- 
teristic in his separate merits and defects. It makes 
him less easy, graceful, and natural than Lope. 
it imparts to his style a mannerism, which, not- 
withstanding the marvellous richness and fluency of 
his versification, sometimes wearies and sometimes 
offends us. 
many of his personages become standing characters, 
and his heroes and their servants, his ladies and their 
confidants, his old men and his buffoons, seem to be 
produced, like the masked figures of the ancient | 
theatre, to represent, with the same attributes and | 
in the same costume, the different intrigues of his | 
various plots. It leads him, in short, to regard 
je whole of the Spanish drama as a form, within 
whose limits his imagination may be indulged | 
without restraint; and in which Greeks and Ro- 
mans, heathen divinities, and the supernatural 
fictions of Christian tradition, may be all brought | 
out in Spanish fashions and with Spanish feelings, 
and led, through a succession of ingenious and | 
interesting adventures, to the catastrophes their 
stories happen to require. 

In carrying out this theory of the Spanish | 
drama, Calderon, as we have seen, often succeeds, | 
and often fails. But when he succeeds, his suecess 
is sometimes of no common character. He then} 
sets before us only models of ideal beauty, perfec- | | 
tion, and splendor ;—a world, he would have it, 


It leads him to repeat from himself till | 
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It must not be supposed that the drama, though 
the great natural diversion, was allowed to go on 
in Spain, any more than in other countries, in an 
uninterrupted flow of prosperity. It met with 
considerable opposition more than once in its 
career; and, on the representations of the clergy, 
at the close of Philip the Second’s reign, per- 
formances were wholly interdicted, on the ground 
of their licentiousness. For two years the 
theatre was closed. But, on the death of that 


, gloomy monarch, the drama, in obedience to the 


public voice, was renewed in greater splendor 
than before. It was urged by its friends that the 
theatre was required to pay a portion of its pro- 
ceeds to certain charitable institutions, and this 


/made all its performances in some sort an exer- 


cise of charity. Lope de Vega also showed his 
address by his Comedias de Santos, under which 


| pious name the life of some saint or holy man was 


portrayed, which, however edifying in its close, 
afforded, too often, as great a display of profligacy 
in its earlier portions as is to be found in any of 
\the secular plays of the copa y espada. His 
experiment seems to have satisfied the consciences 
of the opponents of the drama, or at Jeast to have 
silenced their opposition. It reminds us of the 
manner in which some among us, who seem to 


into which nothing should enter but the highest| have regarded the theatre with the antipathy 


elements of the national genius. There, 
fervid, yet grave, enthusiasm of the old Castilian | 
heroism ; the chivalrous adventures of modern, | 
courtly honor ; the generous self-devotion of indi- 
vidual loyalty ; and that reserved, but passionate 


. . . . | 
love, which, in a state of society where it wasso, Ul ' 
varieties of elegant literature which occupy this 


rigorously withdrawn from notice, became a kind 
of unacknowledged religion of the heart ;—all | 
seem to find their appropriate home. And when 
he has once brought us into this land of enchant- 
ment, whose glowing impossibilities his own 


forms of such grace and loveliness as those of 
Clara and Dofia Angela, or heroic forms like those 
of Tuzani, Mariamne, and Don Ferdinand, then he 
has reached the highest point he ever attained, or 
ever proposed to himself ;—he has set before us the 
grand show of an idealized drama, resting on the 
purest and noblest elements of the Spanish national 


| 
| 

: ~ lee 
genius has created, and has called around him | 
| 

' 

| 


| neum,”’ 


the | entertained by our Puritan fathers, have found 
| their scruples vanish at witnessing these exhibi- 


tions under the more reputable names of ‘‘ Athe- 
** Museum,”’ or ‘* Lyceum.” 
Our author has paid due attention to the other 


prolific period. 
titles. 


We can barely enumerate the 
[pie poetry has not secured to itself the 


/same rank in Castile as in many other countries. 


At the head stands the ** Araucana”’ of Ercilla, 
which Voltaire appears to have preferred to 
** Paradise Lost’?! Yet it is little more than a 
chronicle done into rhyme ; and, notwithstanding 
certain passages of energy and poetic eloquence, 


it is of more value as the historical record of an 
| eye-witness than as a work of literary art. 


character, and one which, with all its unquestion- | 


able defects, is to be placed among the extraordi- 


nary phenomena of modern poetry. 

We shall not attempt to follow down the long 
file of dramatie writers who occupy the remainder 
of the period. Their name is legion; and we 
are filled with admiration, as we reflect on the 
intrepid diligence with which our author has 
waded through this amount of matter, and the 
lidelity with which he has rendered to the respec- 
live writers literary justice. We regret, however, 
that we have not space to select, as we had 
intended, some part of his lively account of the 
Spanish players, and of the condition of the stage. 
It is collected from various obscure sources, and 
contains many curious particulars. They show 
that the Spanish theatre was conducted in a man- 
ner so dissimilar from what exists in other Ea- 
ropean nations as perfectly to vindicate its claims 
to originality. 





In Pastoral poetry the Spaniards have better 
specimens. But they are specimens of an insipid 
kind of writing, notwithstanding it has found 
favor with the Italians, to whom it was introduced 
by a Spaniard—a Spaniard in descent—the cele- 
brated author of the ‘* Arcadia.”’ 

In the higher walks of Lyrical composition 
they have been more distinguished. The poetry 
of Herrera, in particular, seems to equal, in its 
dithyrambic flow, the best models of classic antiq- 
uity ; while the Muse of Luis de Leon is filled 
with the genuine inspiration of Christianity. Mr. 
Ticknor has given a pleasing portrait of this 
gentle enthusiast, whose life was consecrated 
to Heaven, and who preserved a tranquillity of 
temper unruffled by all the trials of an unmerited 
persecution. 

We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quot- 
ing a translation of one of his odes, as the last 
extract from our author. The subject is, the 
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feelings of the disciples on witnessing the ascen- 
sion of their Master. 


And dost thou, holy Shepherd, leave 
Thine unprotected flock alone, 

Here, in this darksome vale, to grieve, 
While thou ascend’st thy glorious throne? 


O, where can they their hopes now turn, 
Who never lived but on thy love ? 

Where rest the hearts for thee that burn, 
When thou art lost in light above ? 


How shall those eyes now find repose 
That turn, in vain, thy smile to see? 

What can they hear save mortal woes, 
Who lose thy voice’s melody? 


And who shall lay his tranquil hand 
Upon the troubled ocean’s might ? 
Who hush the winds by his command ? 
Who guide us through this starless night? 


For Tuov art gone !—that cloud so bright, 
That bears thee from our love away, 

Springs upward through the dazzling light, 
And leaves us here to weep and pray ! 


A peculiar braach of Castilian literature is its 
Proverbs ; those extracts of the popular wisdom— 
** short sentences from long experience,’’ as Cer- 
vantes styles them. They have been gathered, 
more than once, in Spain, into printed collections. 
One of these, in the last century, contains no less 
than twenty-four thousand of these sayings! 
And a large number was still left floating among 
the people. It is evidence of extraordinary 
sagacity in the nation, that its humblest classes 
should have made such a contribution to its litera- 
ture. They have an additional value with purists 
for their idiomatic richness of expression—like the 
riboboli of the Florentine mob, which the Tuscan 
critics hold in veneration as the racy runnings 
from the dregs of the people. ‘These popular 
maxims may be rather compared to the copper 
coin of the country, which has the widest cireula- 
tion of any, and bears the true stamp of antiquity 


author’s criticism on the historical writings of the 
age, in which he has penetrated below the surface 
of their literary forms to the scientific principles 
on which they were constructed. 

Neither can we pause on the last of the three 
great periods into which our author has distributed 
the work, and which extends from the accession 
of the Bourbon dynasty in 1700 to some way into 
the present century. The omission is of the less 
consequence, from the lamentable decline of the 
literature, owing to the influence of French mod- 
els, as well as to the political decline of the nation 
under the last princes of the Austrian dynasty. 
The circumstances which opened the way both to 
this social and literary degeneracy are well por- 
trayed by Mr. Ticknor, and his account will be 
read with profit by the student of history. 

We regret still more that we can but barely 
allude to the Appendix, which, in the eye of the 
Spanish critic, will form not the least important 
portion of the work. Besides several long poems, 
highly curious for their illustration of the ancient 
literature, now for the first time printed from the 
original manuscripts, we have, at the outset, a dis- 
cussion of the origin and formation of the Castilian 
tongue, a truly valuable philological contribution. 
The subject has too little general attraction to allow 
its appearance in the body of the text; but those 
students who would obtain a thorough knowledge 
of the Castilian and the elements of which it is 
compounded, will do well to begin the perusal of 
the work with this elaborate essay. 

Neither have we room to say anything of our 
author’s inquiry into the genuineness of two works 
which have much engaged the attention of Castilian 
scholars, and both of which he pronounces apocry- 
phal. ‘The manner in which the inquiry is con- 
ducted affords a fine specimen of literary criticism. 
In one of these discussions occurs a fact worthy of 
note. An ecclesiastic named Barrientos, of John 
the Second’s court, has been accused of delivering 
to the flames, on the charge of necromancy, the 





—not adulterated, as is too often the case with 
the finer metals. 

The last department we shall notice is that of | 
the Spanish Tales—rich, various, and highly | 
picturesque. One class—the picaresco tales—are | 
those with which the world has become familiar 
in the specimen afforded by the ** Gil Blas” of Le 
Sage, an imitation—a rare occurrence—surpass- | 
ing the original. This amusing class of fictions | 
has found peculiar favor with the Spaniards, from 
its lively sketches of character, and the contrast 
it delights to present of the pride and the poverty 
of the /udalgo. Yet this kind of satirical fiction | 
was invented by a man of rank, and one of the | 
proudest of his order. | 

Our remarks have swelled to a much greater | 
compass than we had intended, owing to the im- 
portance of the work before us, and the abundance 
of the topics, little familiar to the English reader. 
We have no room, therefore, for further discus- 
sion of this second period, so fruitful in great 








names, and pass over, though reluctantly, our 


library of a scholar then lately deceased, the famous 
Marquis of Villena. The good bishop, from his 
own time to the present, has suffered under this 
grievous imputation, which ranks him with Omar. 
Mr. Ticknor now cites a manuscript letter of the 
bishop himself, distinetly explaining that it was by 
the royal command that this literary auto da fé 
was celebrated. This incident is one proof among 
many of the rare character of our author's mate- 
rials, and of the careful study which he has given 
to them. 

Spanish literature has been until now less 
thoroughly explored than the literature of almost 
any other European nation. Everybody has read 
‘** Gil Blas,”’ and, through this foreign source, has 
got a good idea of the social condition of Spain, at 
the period to which it belongs; and the social 
condition of that country is slower to change than 
that of any é6ther country. Everybody has read 
** Don Quixote,’’ and thus formed, or been able to 
form, some estimate of the high value of the Cas- 
tilian literature. Yet the world, for the most 
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part, seems to be content to take Montesquieu’s 
witticism for truth—that ‘‘ the Spaniards have pro- 
duced one good book, and the object of that was to 
laugh at all the rest.’’ All, however, have not 
been so ignorant; and more than one cunning 
adventurer has found his way into the pleasant 
field of Castilian letters, and carried off materials 
of no little value for the composition of his own 
works. Such was Le Sage, as shown in more 
than one of his productions ; such, too, were vari- 
ous of the dramatic writers of France and other 
countries, where the extent of the plunder can 
only be estimated by those who have themselves 
delved in the rich mines of Spanish lore. 

Mr. Ticknor has now, for the first time, fully 
surveyed the ground, systematically arranged its 
various productions, and explored their character 
and properties. In the disposition of his immense 
mass of materials he has maintained the most per- 
fect order, so distributing them as to afford every 
facility for the comprehension of the student. 

We are everywhere made conscious of the 
abundance, not merely of these materials—though 
one third of the subjects brought under review, at 
least, are new to the public—but of the writer’s 
intellectual resources. We feel that we are sup- 
plied from a reservoir that has been filled to over- 
flowing from the very fountains of the Muses; 
which is, moreover, fed from other sources than 
those of the Castilian literature. By his critical 
acquaintance with the literatures of other nations, 
Mr. Ticknor has all the means at command for 
illustration and comparison. The extent of this 
various knowledge may be gathered from his notes, 
even more than from the text. A single glance 
at these will show on how broad a foundation the 
narrative rests. They contain stores of personal 
anecdote, criticism, and literary speculation, that 
might almost furnish materials for another work 
like the present. 

Mr. Ticknor’s History is conducted in a truly 
philosophical spirit. Instead of presenting a bar- 
ren record of books—which, like the catalogue 
of a gallery of paintings, is of comparatively little 
use to those who have not previously studied 
them—he illustrates the works by the personal 
history of their authors, and this, again, by the 
history of the times in which they lived ; affurd- 
ing, by the reciprocal action of one on the other, 
a complete record of Spanish civilization, both 
social and intellectual. It would be difficult to 
find a work more thoroughly penetrated with the 
true Castilian spirit, or to which the general 
student, or the student of civil history, may refer 
with no less advantage than one who is simply 
interested in the progress of letters. A pertinent 
example of this is in the account of Columbus, 
which contains passages from the correspondence 
of that remarkable man, which, even after all that 
has been written on the subject—and so well 
written—throw important light on his character. 
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The tone of criticism in these volumes is tem- 
perate and candid. We cannot but think Mr. 
Ticknor has profited largely by the former discus- 
sion of this subject in his academic lectures. Not 
that the present book bears much resemblance to 
those lectures—certainly not more than must 


necessarily occur in the discussion of the same 


subject by the same mind, after a long interval of 
time. But this interval has enabled him to review, 
and no doubt in some cases to reverse, his earlier 
judgments, and his present decisions come before 
us as the ripe results of a long and patient medi- 
tation. ‘This gives them still higher author- 
ity. 

We cannot conclude without some notice of the 
style, so essential an element in a work of elegant 
literature. It is clear, classical, and correct, with 
a sustained moral dignity that not unfrequently 
rises to eloquence. But it is usually distin- 
guished by a calm, philosophical tenor, that is 
well suited to the character of the subject. It is 
especially free from any tendency to mysticism— 
from vagueness of expression, a pretty sure indi- 
cation of vague conceptions in the mind of the 
author, which he is apt to dignify with the name 
of philosophy. 

In our criticism on Mr. Ticknor’s labors, we 
may be thought to have dwelt too exclusively on 
his merits. It may be that we owe something to 
the contagion of his own generous and genial tone 
of criticism on others. Or it may be that we feel 
more than common interest in a subject which is 
not altogether new to us; and it is only an 
acquaintance with the subject that can enable one 
to estimate the difficulties of its execution. Where 
we have had occasion to differ from our author, 
we have freely stated it. But such instances are 
few, and of no great moment. We consider the 
work as one that does honor to English literature. 
It cannot fail to attract much attention from Euro- 
pean critics, who are at all instructed in the topics 
which it discusses. We predict with confidence 
that it will be speedily translated into Castilian. 
and into German ; and that it must become the 
standard work on Spanish literature, not only for 
those who speak our own tongue, but for the 
Spaniards themselves. 

We have still a word to add on the typograp!|:i- 
cal execution of the book, not in reference to its 
mechanical beauty, which is equal to that of auy 
other that has come from the Cambridge press. 
but in regard to its verbal accuracy. This is not 
an easy matter in a work like the present, in- 
volving such an amount of references in foreign 
languages, as well as the publication of poems ot 
considerable length from manuscript, and that, tou. 
in the Castilian. We doubt if any similar work 
of erudition has been executed by a foreign press 
with greater accuracy. We do not doubt that i: 
would not have been so well executed, in this 
respect, by any other press in this country. 








EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY. 


From Burritt’s Christian Citizen. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY! 


Tuen itis noon on the dial-plate of the nineteenth 
century! And have we reached such a high semi- 
centenary stand-point of time! Seventeen Hundred 
and Fifty! Eighteen Hundred! Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Fifty! What eventful periods have been 
told off to humanity by these bells of time! What 





epochs in the life of nations, what spaces of human 
progress, what vicissitudes of experience, what} 
revolutions and renovations of human society, have | 
been included in these three periods! Turn to| 
any middle-aged man around you, and he will tell 

you that his grandfather heard the clock strike | 
Seventeen Hundred and Fifty. And that grand-| 
father could read and write, and was a sensible 

man, and owned and tilled, it may be, the farm | 
which that grandson owns and tills; and there! 
was, perhaps, as close resemblance, in form and | 
feature, between him and his own son, as between | 
the latter and his son. In fact, no essential or 
striking difference may have existed in these three 
links of individual life. If that grandson lives, 
and moves, and thinks, in this age of railways and | 
electric telegraphs, and has mastered ideas un- 
known to his predecessors, his experience is rather 
a quiet inheritance than an acquisition which has 
cost him effort. No great vicissitudes, revelations, 
struggles, or transformations may have changed the 
eourse or condition of these three individuals. 
Their family line holds the even tenor of its way 
on the tide of time. But turn to the life of nations, 
and what vast changes have marked their experience 
during these three periods of time which can be 
spanned by the united memories of three indi- 
viduals! When the clock struck Seventeen 
Hundred and Fifty, there were about 3,000,000 
of the Anglo-Saxon race in America, scattered 
sparsely in little settlements from the mouth of the 
Mississippi to the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
What an epoch in the history of Christendom was 
included in the succeeding fifty years! What long 
and sanguinary struggles convulsed Europe during 
this period! And all perhaps taking their rise in 
circumstances connected with the settlement and 
development of the New World. 

It was virtually an unbroken age of war and 
rumors of war, and revolutions that shook down 
thrones and dynasties. From the Cossack on the 
Don to the painted Indian on the Ohio, all peoples, 
tribes, and tongues, would seem to have taken part 
in these bloody conflicts. ‘There were no railways, 
nor electrie telegraphs, nor any quick facilities of 
communication between the world’s populations in 
those dark years of mutual jealousy and alienation. 
(hristian philanthropy confined its pale and stinted 
charities at home ; or, if it ventured abroad, it found 
no rest for the sole of its foot on the wild deluge 
of violence which covered the earth. 

‘Then the clock struck Eighteen Hundred ; and, 
heedless of the great lessons of the past, the nations 
of Christendom lighted the new century into the 
world with the torch of war, and baptized its first 
years in the blood of five millions of human beings 
slain in battle, and that too—awful fact !—in the 
name of the Christian Religion! It was not until 
the nations had given all their power to the Beast 
of Brute Force, and lay exhausted from loss of 
blood and treasure, that a still, small voice arose, 
uttering the rebke of the Gospel against all war ; 
and men began to associate their convictions, sym- 





pathies, and efforts, to banish it from the earth. 


Slowly, evangelical ideas and benevolent thoughts 
took hold of the mind of the age and germinated 
into enterprises of philanthropy. Slowly, the 
humanizing arts and sciences worked out their feats 
on time and space, and all the other partition walls 
which divided different countries and communities. 
The Iron Horse began to thunder across the islands 
and continents. The steamship trod the waves 
and the stout head-winds of the ocean beneath its 
feet, and walked the seas, a thing of giant life. 
The wires of the electric telegraph thrilled with 
messages sent by bitted lightning from metropolis 
to metropolis. Nations approached each other. 
Old animosities vanished before the genius of 
another age. Commerce plied its ceaseless shuttles 
across the ocean and the sea, and in the silken 
warp and woof of mutual interests inwove peoples 
onee alienated by hereditary jealousies. And over, 
and above, and through all these agencies, per- 
meated the ideas of Christian faith, and the light 
of the new revealed revelation, that ** God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men.’’ Swifter 
flew the Iron Horse, and with longer reach the 
steam-ship paced the ocean, and the lightning flew 
on smaller errands, and great nations fraternized, 
and peoples of different tongue met in congress to 
organize perpetual peace and brotherhood within 
their family circle. 

And now the great clock of time has struck 
Eighteen Hundred and Fifty. The men who re- 
member the century's birth and the early and latter 
years of its history, may command such a retrospect 
as never came within the reach of one human vision 
or memory since the Christian era. No men who 
have lived upon the earth were ever permitted to 
contemplate the past and future from such a Pisgah 
of observation as they have now reached. What a 
vista of momentous events to humanity must fill 
that retrospect! What changes, what progress, 
what new conditions in the being of nations and 
individuals, have they not witnessed! They saw, 
and remember vividly, the slaughter-day of Water- 
loo, and all the bloody days in which the young 
century was cradled in its infancy. ‘They remem- 
ber the awful mélée, in which all the nations of 
Christendom took a sanguinary and ruinous part, 
and acted out such an enormous drama of fruitless 
violence as the world had never witnessed. How 
natural to contrast that period with the last fifteen 
years! to contrast the conquests of brute foree of 
the one with the moral force conquests of the 
other; the garments rolled in blood, and the shout 
of victory on the field of Waterloo, with the gar- 
ments of praise and freedom-shouts of 800,000 
slaves in the British islands on the morning of their 
emancipation ; the Bridge of Lodi with the Bridge 
with which steam has spanned the ocean, and con- 
nected two worlds; England and France, with all 
their Titan-handed energies, grappling in deadly 
struggle on the field of battle, with England and 
France walking arm in arm, as mediators and 
peace-makers among the nations, whom they taught 
the art of war; the Peace Congress at Paris, with 
the Congress of Vienna; the principles enunciated 
at the one with those which monarchs decreed 
divine at the other; the spirit of fellowship and 
brotherhood between the peoples now, with their 
mutual jealousies and alienation in 1815! 

Eighteen Hundred and Fifty! Blessed be the 
young eyes that shall see its future through of fifty 
years! Blessed be the ears that shall hear the 
clock strike the century-hour of Nineteen Hundred! 
Blessed be those who shall ascend that Pisgah’s 
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GRAND BANQUET TO THE POTATO. 225 
top of time and look back over the pathway of | but the suggestion was ridiculous. Risum teneatis, 
humanity to this hour, and contemplate its great! gmici, was all that he, the Onion, had to say to 
progress-points, and the events of happy augury  qpor 

| “ . 


and impetus which shall divide the distance like 
illuminated mile-stones along the road! And 
blessed be the eyes, thrice blessed, that shall look 
futureward from that sublime stand-point, and see 


(Loud laughter, in which all but the Melon 
joined.) We, the Onion, would “ not detain them 
| longer, but would conclude by proposing health, 


‘long life, and prosperity to the Potato.” 


what God has prepared for the vision of human | The toast was received with enthusiasm by all 
eyes within the horizon of that distant day! And) but the Cucumber, whose coolness seemed to excite 
neany eyes now fixed upon these lines will see that | much disgust among his brother vegetables. ‘The 


day, and contemplate its past and future of fifty | Onion had, in fact, affected many of those present 
years; and some of the gray-headed men and} : 


women of that epoch may remember these words | '° tears, and the Celery, who sat next to the 
in connection with this anniversary. For there | Horseradish, hung down his head in an agony of 
are thousands of young minds, on both sides of the | sensibility. When the cheering had partially sub- 
Atlantic, who have learned to sympathize with the | sided, the Potato rose, but that was only a signal 
spirit of the philanthropie movements of the present for renewed enthusiasm : and it was some minutes 


‘Ty’ . 
day. The men who have borne the brunt and | pefore silence was restored. At length the Potato 
burden of these movements may be permitted to} 


. : : roceeded nearly as follows :— 

pass over a little way into the Canaan of the next | P “ Friend on Sieceiiies. tte wth 
half century; but one by one they will disappear,! .. es ve > igo eda arn 

and the ark of the cause be transferred to the! difficulty | express the feeling with which I have 
shoulders of those now in the morning of youth. come here to-day. Having suffered for the last 
Ohildren of to-day, and fathers of the first men of | three or four years from a grievous disease, which 
Nmeteen Hundred, God and humanity expect that | seemed to threaten me with total dissolution, it is 
you will do your duty, and be true to your high | 


charge and vocation. EK. B. 


GRAND BANQUET TO THE POTATO. 


Taat highly respected vegetable, the Potato, 
being now, it is hoped, thoroughly reestablished in 
health, it was determined by a few leading mem- 
bers of the Vegetable Kingdom to offer a banquet 
to the worthy and convalescent root on his happy 
recovery. ‘The arrangements for the dinner were 
on a scale of great liberality, and the guests in- 
cluded all the principal vegetables. ‘The invita- 
tions had been carried out by an efficient corps of 


| with intense satisfaction I tind myself once more 
| among you in the vigor of health. (Cheers.) I 
| should be indeed insensible to kindness were I to 
forget the anxious inquiries that have been made 
as to the state of my health by those who have 
held me in esteem, and sometimes in a_ steam. 
(A laugh, in which all but the Melon joined.) 1 ean- 
not boast of a long line of ancestors. I did not, 
like some of you, come in with the Conqueror; 
but I came in the train of civilization, amidst the 
memorable luggage of Sir Walter Raleigh, in 
| company with my right honorable friend, the To- 
| bacco, who is not now present, but who often helps 
the philosopher to take a bird’s-eye view of some 
of the finest subjects for reflection. (Immense 





Scarlet runners, and the Onion occupied the chair. | cheering, and a nod of assent from the Turnip Top.) 
He was supported on his right by the head of the| Though I may be an American, I may justly 
Asparagus family, while Salad occupied a bow]! say that I have taken root in the soil, and though I 
at the other end of the table, and was dressed in| may not have the grace of the Cucumber, whe 
his usual manner. The Potato, though just out} seems to have come here in no enviable frame, 
of his bed, was looking remarkably well, and wore | (Loud cheering,) I believe 1 have done as much 
his jacket, there being nothing to mark his recent! good as any living vegetable ; for, though almost 


illness except perhaps a little apparent blackness| always at the rich man’s table, I am seldom 








round one of his eyes. After the cloth had been 
removed, 

The Onion got up to propose as a toast, ** The 
Potato, their much-respected guest.’’ (d/mmense 
cheering.) He, the Onion, had known the Potato 
from infancy; and though they had not always 
been associated in life, they had frequently met at 
the same table. They had sometimes braved 
together the same broils, and had found themselves 
often together in such a stew (He alluded to the Irish 
stew) as had brought them, for the time being, 
into an alliance of the very closest kind. He, the 
Onion, was delighted to see the Potato once more 
restored to his place in society, for he, the Onion, 
could say, without flattery, that society had en- 
deavored to supply the place of the Potato in vain. 
( Hear, hear.) They had heard of Rice having been 
suggested to take the place of his honorable friend, 
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| absent from the poor man’s humble board. 
| (Tremendous applause.) But," continued the Po- 
| tato, ‘let me not get flowery, or mealy-mouthed, 
| Soe there is something objectionable in each ex- 
treme. I have undergone many vicissitudes in the 
course of my existence. I have been served up, 
ay, and served out, (A smile,) in all sorts of ways. 
| 1 have been roasted by some; I have been basted 
by others ; and I have had my jacket rudely torn 
off my back by many who knew not the treatment 
I deserved. But this meeting, my friends, repays 
me for all. Exeuse me if my eyes are watery. 
(Sensation.) I am not very thin-skinaed ; but I 
feel deeply penetrated by your kindness this 
day.”’ 
The Potato resumed his seat amid the most tu- 
multuous cheering, which lasted for a considerable’ 
time.— Punch. 
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From the Examiner. 
THE ANNUALS FOR 13850, 


We have had to notice, for many successive 
seasons, the deterioration and decline of the annu- 
als. Other gift-books have usurped their place ; 
and they must have perished altogether, several 
years back, but for the accident of having in 
their service the talents and tact of Lady Bless- 
ington. She had a circle of wits of her own, | 
poets and painters, who did not think this kind of | 
literature beneath them as long as she took part in 
it. Thus her annual books had always a merit 
beyond the average—some pleasing illustration, 
and some pointed passages of literature. Often | 
the popular tone or color of the year was reflected 
ijn them, and what she wrote herself was admira-_ 
bly suited to the idle yet social mood in which 
such books are taken up. We could not expect 
that the annuals would survive the death of this 
accomplished woman—though it certainly is the) 
least of the many sad regrets attending her loss. | 
The Book of Beauty has been changed into a 
Court Album,* and is a mere collection of female 
heads with accompanying explanations in prose. 
The Keepsake appears once more, probably for 
the last time.t 

Lady Blessington’s name is still on the title- 
page. She had prepared a portion of it, and its 
conclusion appears to have been entrusted to her 
niece, Miss Power, who remarks, in the course 
of a preface written with much feeling, that 











When the career of her under whose auspices | 


this periodical had so ofien appeared was suddenly 
brought to aclose, the proprietor, unwilling to keep 
back a volume which he felt was invested with so 
peculiar and melancholy an interest, ventured to 
trust its conclusion to one who, however deficient 
she may be in those qualifications which so emi- 
nently fitted Lady Blessington to produce a work 
of this nature, has at least had the advantage of 
being thoroughly acquainted with the system of 
management pursued by the late editress, who had 
even assisted in her labors, and who was in com- 
munication with the contributors whose names ap- 
pear in its pages. 

The most striking contribution is from Barry 
Cornwall. It is one of those mournful and terri- 
ble romances of the streets of a great city, which 
the same writer has so often addressed, in plain, 
strong, unsuperfluous verse, to thoughtful and 
feeling hearts. These lines are beautiful through- 
out, but eminently so in the concluding stanzas. 


VERDICT,—** FOUND DEAD.’’ THE SURGEON'S TALE. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
*T was on a dark December evening ; 
Loud the blast, and bitter cold: 
Downwards came the whirling waters ; 
Deep and black the river rolled : 
Not a dog beneath the tempest ; 
Not a beggar upon his beat : 


* The Court Album: fourteen portraits of the Female 
Aristocracy. Engraved by the best artists, from draw- 


ings by John Hayter. e. 
Keepsake, 1850. Edited by the late Countess 
ef Blessington. With engravin er the superinten- 





dence of Mr. Frederick A. Heath. Bogue. 


Wind and rain, and cold and darkness, 
Swept through every desert street. 


Muffled to the teeth, that evening 
I was struggling in the storm, 
Through pestilent lanes and hungry alleys ; 
Suddenly,—an Ancient Form 
Peered from out a gloomy doorway, 
And with trembling croak, it said— 
‘* In the left-hand empty garret 
You will find a woman—dead. 


‘* Never stepped a finer creature, 
When she was a simple maid ; 
But she did like many others,— 
Loved a man, and was betrayed. 
I have seen her in her carriage 
Riding, diamonds in her hair ; 
And I've seen her starving (starving, 
Do you hear’) and now—she ’s there !”” 


Up the worn and slippery stair 
With a quickened pulse I sprung : 
Famine, Filth, and mean Despair 
Round about the darkness hung : 
No kind vision met my glances, 
Friend or helper of the poor, 
So the crazy room I entered, 
And looked down upon the floor ! 


There, on the rough and naked boards, 
A long, gaunt, wasted figure lay, 
Murdered in its youth by Hunger, 
All its beauty—wrinkled clay. 
Life’s poor wants had left her nothing, 
Clothes nor fuel—food nor bed. 
Nothing—save some ragged letters 
Whereon lay the ghastiy head. 


* * * * * > 


‘* Nothing !”’—yet what more could Pity 
Crave, for one about to die, 

Than sweet words from one she worshipped, 
(Sweet, though every word a lie’) 

In the morning of her pleasure, 
In the midnight of her pain, 

They were all, her wealth, her comfort, 
‘Treasured—ay, and not in vain. 


And with her they now lie mouldering, 
And a date upon a stone 
Telleth where (to end the story) 
Love’s poor outeast sleeps alone. 
Mourn not; for at length she sleepeth 
The soft slumber of the dead, 
Resting on her loved love-letters, 
Last, fit pillow for her head. 


About ten years ago, a paragraph appeared in 
some of the daily newspapers, giving an accowu:t 
of an inquest held on the body of a young womar: 
‘found dead” in some obscure street or Jane 1: 
London. The body was discovered, frightful!s 
emaciated, scantily clothed, and in a poor garret. 
which was entirely destitute of every article of 
furniture, comfort or otherwise, except a few rag- 
ged love-letters which she had preserved through 
every privation. According to the evidence she 
had been at one time a person of considerable beauty. 
and had evidently died of hunger. 


We need not particularize other papers, but 
there is agreeable writing throughout the vol- 
ume, and if the Keepsake series is to close here 
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it closes not unworthily. Of the Court Album 
we have little to say, but that its fourteen por- 
traits embody several very pretty faces, though 
savoring somewhat of a monotonous style in the 
painter. ‘The most attractive are those of Miss 
Lygon, the Ladies Clementina Villiers and Adela 
Ibbetson, Miss Ogilvy, the Princess Nicholas 
Esterhazy, and the Lady Frances Russell. The 
accompanying prose notices are occasionally not il] 
written, but they have marvellously little con- | 
nection with the young ladies’ faces or histories. | 

The Drawing Room Scrap-Book* is this year | 
edited by Mr. Charles Mackay, who contributes | 
to the illustration of its ‘* seraps’’ several flowing | 
and some earnest verses. ‘The peculiarity of this | 
annual, and that which will probably give it 
longer life than its fellows, is that its engravings | 
are not expressly prepared for its pages, but, | 
being used in other works during the year, are at} 
the end of it collected into this. It gives a place | 
to every possible subject—portrait, landscape, | 
fancy, history—and imposes, therefore, no light 
tax on the ingenuity and variety of its laureate. | 
But Mr. Mackay gets through his task exceed- | 
ingly well. He has the art of popular writing, | 
having already taken a degree from the street-sing- | 
ers and organ-players such as no writer may | 
becomingly affect to despise. His subjects are | 
intelligible to everybody, and his verse has an easy | 
fluency ef movement and thought which is caught | 
like a lively tune. We borrow from the book | 
before us a set of stanzas in honor of the “ story- | 
tellers.”’ 





All blessings on their name and fame, 
The pleasant story-tellers, 
The benefactors of the world, 
Care-soothers—sorrow-quellers, 


Blessings upon them each and all, 
From sweet ScuenerazapE— 

(The best of story-tellers yet, 
And model of a lady ;—) 


To modern times when other dames, 
As tender and loquacious, 

Pour forth three volumes at a time, 
Romantic and vivacious. 


Blessings upon them! whatsoe’er 
Their language or their nation, 

Who people earth with deathless forms 
Of beautiful creation ;— 


On old Boccaccio, gay as youth— 
On Cuavucer, fresh as morning, 

On heavenly Suaxspeare, friend of man, 
Humanity adorning ;— 


On stanch Deror, whose fruits were sweet, 
Though somewhat stubborn-rinded ;— 
On honest Bunyan, firm of faith, 
Sublime, but simple-minded ;— 


On Swirrt, from out whose bitterness 
There came a sweetness after— 
On Srerne, the master of our tears, 

The ruler of our laughter ;— 


* Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap-Book, 1850. By 
Charles Mackay, LL.D. Jackson. 





On Frevpine, from whose wondrous pen 
Came forth a stream incessant, 

Of wit and mirth, and feeling, too, 
And genial fancies pleasant ;— 


On Smotiet, Gotpsmitu, RicHarpson ;— 
And Rarcuirre, ruin-hauntress, 

Dear to our hearts for youthful dreams, 
A sweet but sad enchantress ;— 


On Watrer Scort, great Potentate 
Who ruled o'er wide dominions, 
As wide as fancy e’er surveyed, 
On her supporting pinions ;— 


On Dickens, monarch of our hearts— 
The wizard’s fit suecessor ;— 

And on all story-tellers true— 
‘The greater and the lesser ;— 


On all who ’ve spurred through Fairy land 
Their flying Rosinantes ;— 

On Rasetats, Vouraire, Rousseau, 
Lesacr, and quaint Cervantes. 


But if my voice might claim for one 
A special benediction, 

I'd pour it on Lesace’s head, 
For his immortal fiction. 


The roguish boy of Santillane— 
Who has not read his story? 

Who has not revelled o’er his faults, 
His trials, and his glory? 


Who has not learned in youth or age 
Some wisdom from his preaching, 

Some gem of truth he might have scorned 
From more obtrusive teaching? 


But blessings on them each, and all, 
I make no reservation ; 

If in their page they love mankind, 
And seek its elevation ;— 


If evermore, both right and wrong 
‘They bring to due fruition, 

And show that knavery in the end 
Must work its own perdition :— 


If evermore their words console 
The virtuous in dejection, 

And if their laughter like their tears 
Teach goodness and affection ;— 


My choicest blessings on their heads— 
Care-soothers—sorrow-quellers— 
Creators of a magic world— 
Immortal story-tellers. 


THE PRESENT TIME. 


Fut many a bard of Memory sings, 

And Hope hath oft inspired the rhyme : 
But who the charm of music brings 

To celebrate the present time ? 


Let the past guide, the future cheer, 

While youth and health are in their prime, 
But O, be still thy greatest care 

That awful point—the present time! 


Fulfil the duties of the day— 
The next may hear thy funeral chime ; 
So shalt thou wing thy glorious way 
Where all shall be the present time. | 
Chambers’ Journal. 





SCIENTIFIC NOMENCLATURE, 


| 


As there is some truth in the following com- 
plaint—we have suffered our correspondent to state | 
it in his own quaint and amusing way :— 

October 24. 


Some years ago the use of alligators was 
announced :—Each of them contains, be the same 
more or less, of oil one barrel-full. The teaching 
of science ix a pleasant stream, particularly full of 
alligators. Sigillaria, Lepidodendra—with such | 
names is a past creation rebaptized by our scien-| 
tifie god-fathers ; and for the poor creatures of to- | 
day, Lamprogena pulchella, Asterotrichion Ble-| 
pharanthemum, or Chamedoria Nunnezharia, are | 
examples of style and title. Five syllables or) 
none ; while our own darling English asks not so | 
many letters—pine, oak, elm, yew—with which to} 
mark the living children of the forest. Ichthyosau- | 
rus, Megalotherium—here are fine animals: while | 
mother English is quite happy with two letters for an | 


| 


ox—and in honor to the feminine gender adds but, 
one more to make it cow. Man, bull, cat, mouse, | 
frog, toad :—dear mother English, be not yet cast | 
down! ‘ An ass in cloth of gold is but an ass.’’ | 
Megalotherium is a disheartening fellow—but he 
only means ‘big beasts.’’ There is no barrel of 
oil in that alligator :—barely a pipkinful. As for 
the mystic elements—Oxygen is nothing more rare 
than a chemical Xantippe, mother of sharpness— 
and Bromine is but the father of stink. May I, 
then, venture the profane conviction that one half 
at least of our scientific nomenclature is no better 
than 

A cheat which scholars put upon 

Other men’s reason and their own ? 


Dare I venture to hint that they make fine 
words much after the manner of that precocious 
son of a discerning bricklayer who, according to 
Sir Kenelm Digby, came home from school and 
told his father that Bredidus was the Latin for 
bread, and that the Latin for beer was Beerijus— 
and continued thus in his endeavor to delude him, 
until that fond parent, ‘‘ apprehending that the 
mysteries his son had learnt deserved not the 
expense of keeping him at school, bade him put off 
immediately his Hosthus and Shoosibus, and fall to 
his old trade of treading Mortarilus ?”’ 

Revenons & nos—Alligators. The chief cause 
of the great space which scientific words are 
suffered to consume consists in a desire to construct 
names which shall describe as well as designate 
an object. Thus, a possession common to many 
families of men, a night-cap, apt at a certain spot 
to wear into a hole, is ascribed by the imagination 
of human science in an especial manner to one 
family of plants, under the name of a Dimidiate 
Calyptra; and thus, again, a class of Mollusca 
parallel with the young imitators of Lord Byron’s 
toilet are called Nudtbranchiate, from their naked 
gills. And it is for the sake of these meanings 
that repulsive terms are cherished! It is for the 
sake of this oil that we nourish alligators !—Now, 
it is to be granted that there is no language which 
does not build upon the same foundation. In every 
case the name of an object sprang first from a rude 
attempt at terse description. ‘This is the source of 
language ; first, sounds are imitated—then we 
translate sight into sound, (as Locke's famous blind 
man did who thought that scarlet color was like the 
sound of the trumpet,) and on that foundation 
build descriptive compounds. Science, to be 





exact, must have a language of her own. It is not 
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cant to say so :—it is cant or ignorance to say, as 
some have done, that she can do without it. Sci- 
entific men have invented terms accordingly, framed 
on the common rule. But why does it happen 
that the phrase of science, built wholly by an 
aristocracy among men, should be of all others 
most absurd and cumbersome? 

Two reasons suggest themselves. First, does it 
not often happen that those who have devoted their 
lives to the pursuit of facts contract a contempt for 
fancy’ Apt to discover, they are totally unable to 
invent. Such men have done vast good in their 
generation. ‘They have created among us intel- 
lectual light—but are they not also answerable for 
a little darkness? Then, too, as an appendix to 
this suggestion, it might be added that the same 
motives which impel one man to call his mud-boots 
Antigropelos, and another to convert braces into 


| Kalomorphoplasties, are not inert in their operation 


upon mortals of a higher class. The man of 
literature labels his book with some title often 
elaborated carefully to catch the passing eye : after 
the same plan is it that the man of science labels 
his discovery—happy if, at the expense of a new 
crop of dogs’ ears, his lexicon yields to him some 
name, Greek and sonorous, which he trusts will 
almost by its own power win for him the respect 
and attention of the wise. 

There is a second reason, however, for the 
cumbrousness of scientific language, which appears 
more worthy of attention. If we observe among 
the nations the results at which language-makers 
have, perhaps instinctively, arrived, we shall find 
this rule of tolerably extensive application :—that 
words are short very much in proportion to their 
frequency of use. In some cases this may be 
because, being more often upon the tongue, they 
are more liable to suffer the contracting process ; 
but in whatever manner we have arrived at the 
result, certain it is that those nouns and adjectives, 
those verbs and expressive particles, which are of 
perpetual recurrence, rarely overstep two syllables, 
and are most commonly confined to one. ‘This is 
not fanciful :—but it may be fanciful to carry out 
the proposition further still. To suggest that 
among the trees, for example, those which are 
most common to our lips are almost all one-sy)- 
labled—as oak, elm, beech, fir, ash, yew, and the 
greater number of the fruit-trees ; that those of two 
syllables include for the most part objects of less 
frequent speech—as, poplar, willow, chestnut ; 
three syllables carry us a little further—among 
sycamore and horse-chestnut ; and another sy}lable 
brings us into the society of such dainty exclusives 
as rhododendron and laurustinus. This aecidental 
result of the tendency of language to shorten all 
words in familiar use might be illustrated also 
among the animals by which we are surrounded. 
Nature in the days of Torricelli used to abhor a 
vacuum :—now the jaws of man object to being 
perpetually filled with nuts. Man was given an 
omnibus to ride in—and he calls ita bus. He was 
provided with street cabriolets—and he called them 
cabs. If it so happened that the name of horse 
was hippopotamus, it would be potmus in a month, 
and pots before a year was over. 

Now, do we not trace here the origin of a great 
flaw in Scientific Nomenclature’ Terms and 
phrases which must of necessity recur in almost 
every page, are all built alike on a colossal scale. 
This language is a chess-board with all the pieces 
kings. There is no flow in scientific speech :—it 
crawls or marches. It is a stream, al] fish, and 
without water. It is a grand march of alligators, 
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jacket. He rubbed his hands continually; his 
eyes twinkled, and he seemed to abandon himself 
entirely to the merry humor of the moment. 

A few words had hardly passed before the cur- 
tain was gently pushed aside. The lady, like a 


forcing each other down some stony channel—not 
a river in which alligators swim. 

The fame of scientific men would be more justly 
grounded, it would be less a matter of courtesy and 
tradition which the mass take for granted, if the 
general public could be admitted to at least a part | timid fawn, peeped in: then, closing the curtain, 
appreciation of the honors which they deserve. A | advanced a few steps into the room, watching the 
dry style and an unwieldy language shriek out now|eye of her husband, who, without rising, half 
their ** Procul ite profani’’—but this need not be. | laughing, yet half commanding, beckoned her to a 
For much longer time this cannot, indeed, continue. seat on the divan, while we—our hands on our 
The likes and dislikes of that little unruly member | bosoms in the oriental fashion—bent respectfully 
which ‘“‘no man can tame,’’ must be consulted. |as she came forward and placed herself between 
For want of this respect to the Tongue’s old prej- | the old Mollah and Mr. Farren. Speaking Arabic 
udices, the noblest pictures of the human mind are | well, the latter was enabled to commence a conver- 
already too much obscured from an unpractised eye. | sation, in which, after some slight hesitation 
The dust of ages, with all its disadvantages, it| this first introduction to mixed society, the lady ap- 
would indeed he unwise now to submit to dilettante | peared to bear her part with much ease and vivac- 
picture-cleaners—but we may at least preserve from) ity. This delighted her husband, who could 
like disfigurement the works which are to be pro-| hardly help expressing his satisfaction by laughing 








duced in time to come—A/heneum. 


THE HAREM OPENED. 


Mr. Barrier, the English artistie traveller, | 
who has so well illustrated with pen and pencil | 
the scenery of Jerusalem, and the desert through | 
which the Israelites passed, gives in his ‘ Nile 
Boat”’ the following curious proof that the ancient | 
customs of the east are giving way. 


It occurred | 
in Damascus.— Chronotype. 


Some of the higher illuminati showed a secret | 
pleasure in evincing their emancipation from the | 
prejudices of their forefathers. Of this class | 

rincipally were the visitors to the consul’s house. | 

was on one occasion engaged in drawing the | 
costume of a native female servant, when a man | 
of some distinction entered, a Mollah of high 
descent—claiming as his ancestor no less a per- 
sonage than the father of Ayesha, the favorite wife | 
of the prophet himself. His demeanor was accord- | 
ingly grave and dignified; and, as I afterwards 
remarked, he was saluted in the streets with sin- 
gular respect. His amusement was extremely 
great as he saw the girl’s figure rapidly transferred 
to paper; he smiled, from time to time, as if oceu- | 
pied with some pleasant idea, of which at length 
he delivered himself, expressing his wish, to our | 
infinite surprise, that I should come to his house in 
company with the consul, and take a drawing of 
his favorite wife. It may be supposed that so 
singular an invitation, one so opposed to every 
Mussulman prejudice, and even established custom, | 
much amazed and excited us. 

At the appointed hour we repaired to the old 
Mollah’s abode. Externally, unlike the houses in 


, outright, so proud was he of the talent of his wife, 


aud so tickled with the novelty of the whole affair. 


While this was going forward, I observed that 


| the curtain of the door was drawn aside by a white 


hand, but so gently as not at first to attract the 


|attention of the Mollah, and a very lovely faee, 


with all the excitement of trembling curiosity tn 
its laughing black eyes, peered into the apartment : 


jthen another, and another, till some half-dozen 


were looking over one another's shoulders, fur- 
tively glaneing at the Giaour in the most earnest 
silence, and peeping edgeway at the old fellow to 
see if they were noticed. Emboldened by this 
impunity, and provoked by the ludicrous serions 
ness of our visages, they began to criticize the 
Giaour freely, tittering, whispering, and comparing 
notes so loudly, that the noise attracted the atten- 
tion of the old man, who turned’ round his head, 
when the curtain instantly popped too, and all 
again was silent. 

But ere long these lively children of a larger 
growth, impelled by irresistible curiosity, returned 
again to their station. Their remarks were now 


-hardly restrained within a whisper, and they 


chatted and laughed with a total defiance of de- 
corum. The favorite bit her lips and looked every 
inch a sultana at this intolerable interruption ; 
whereupon the old man gravely arose and drove 
them back into the harem. as some old pedagogue 
would a bevy of noisy romps. 

Delivered from this interruption, the lady, at a 
sign from her liege lord, proceeded to assume the 
pose required for the drawing. She assumed for 
the oceasion her richest adornments; her oval 


_head-dress was of mingled flowers and pearls, her 
‘large close-fitting robe, open at the sleeves, and 
|half way down the figure, was of striped silk ; a 
|splendid shawl was wreathed gracefully around 


Cairo, it presented nothing but a long dark wall | the loins, and a rich sort of jacket was thrown over 
upon the side of a narrow, dirty lane; within, | the rest of her attire. Her feet were thrust into 
however, everything bore testimony to the wealth | embroidered slippers, but the elegance of her guit 
and luxury of its owner.. The saloon into which | was impaired by her walking on a sort of large 
we were ushered was spacious and splendid ; | ornamented pattens some inches from the ground. 
marble-paved, with a bubbling fountain in the| It may be supposed that I did not keep the lady 
midst, and a roof supported on wooden beams | standing longer than was necessary. 

highly enriched and gilt in the Arabesque fash-| When I had finished, our host, with a smile of 
ion. A large door, across which was slung a| peculiar significance, directed her attention to a 
heavy leathern curtain, which could be unclosed and | small carved cupboard, ornamented with pear}, 
shut at pleasure, similar to that adopted in Catholic | from which she proceeded to draw forth—murabtle 
churches in Italy, opened on the court, from which pine ‘—a glass vessel containing that particular 





another communicated with the mysterious apart- Liquor forbidden to the faithful, and pouring it out 
ments of the harem. We seated ourselves on the fin glasses, handed it to us all, then, at her hus- 
divan. Our host shortly entered, smiling at his| band’s suggestion, helped herself; and, as we 
own thoughts, as before. He doffed his turban] pledged each other, the exhilaration of our pious 
and pelisse, retaining only his red cap and silk | Mussulman entertainer seemed to know no bounds. 











From the Examiner, of 8 Dec. 


WHAT WE HAVE NOT DONE, AND WHAT MR. 
CHARLES PHILLIPS HAS DONE, 


A partisan of Mr. Phillips twits us with the 
** significant fact’’ that we carefully abstained from 
alluding to Mr. Warren in our remarks a fortnight 
back. This omission is remedied below. 

Another of our omissions has greatly grieved 
the Standard. We were to have defended our- 
selves at the expense of the reporters. But, ex- 
elaimed the Standard, triumphantly, *‘ ‘The univer- 
sal scapegoats, the reporters, cannot be charged 
with the invention of the calumny.’ Miserable and 
malignant libellers that we were, the outlet com- 
monly open to the worst offenders was remorsely 
shut against us. Mr. Phillips himself vouched 
for the accuracy of the Times, and for us there 
was nothing but to accept even the word of Mr. 
Phillips. 

Perforce accepting, then, this frail voucher, and 
submissively turning to the ** giant of the press, 
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sion to it is evaded; and we have ourselves 
received a letter from a barrister of the northern 
circuit, expressing strong approval of what we 
have said as to the license of counsel, but demur- 
ring to our inculpation of Mr. Phillips on the faith 
of an uncorroborated Times’ report : 


The report of Mr. Phillips’ speech from which 
you quote, seems to me to have been made by a gen- 
tleman who was not a short-hand writer, or who, 
being a short-hand writer, was desirous of abridg- 
ing the report of the speech. It is written in the 
tard, not in the first person. ‘The reporter is the 
speaker, not Mr. Phillips. He narrates what he 
(Mr. Phillips) said. He was, in changing the 
mode of expression from the first to the third per- 
son, necessarily compelled to vary his report from 
the exact words of the speaker; and if he either 
was a reporter who took his notes in long hand, or 
was desirous of condensing the report, it is highly 
probable that Mr. Phillips’ words were not liter- 
ally taken down ; and it is quite obvious that a very 
slight transposition of words might alter the sense 
most materially. 





who can make and unmake reputations,”’ we found 


enough in its damning report to unmake fifty rep-| 


We quoted the report indorsed by Mr. Phillips 
himself as a faithful one; but thus appealed to, 


utations less crazy than Mr. Phillips’. Hereupon, | and sensible how little worth was the learned gen- 


up start half a dozen wigged letter-writers to de- 
clare they were present at the trial, and don’t 
believe a word of the Times’ report that makes 
against their friend, and Mr. Phillips claps their 
letters into a pamphlet to annihilate ‘“* an obscure 
journalist’s’’ abominable libels. Call you this 
backing your giant of the press! 

If the Times is to be believed, Mr. Phillips, to 
screen a murderer, with whose guilt he was ac- 


quainted, threw suspicions of the guilt upon the) 


innocent, invoked to a falsehood the naine of the 
omniscient God, grossly slandered a woman for 
the performance of a sacred duty, and accused the 
police officers of a ‘* bloodhound’’ conspiracy to 
convict an innocent man for the money they would 
get by it. But if Mr. Richard Garde, barrister- 
at-law, is to be believed ‘‘ upon his honor as a 
gentleman, and, what he considers far greater, his 
faith and word as a Christian,’ Mr. Phillips east 
no guilt upon anybody, nor did he in the least 
depart from the strict rules of honor and truth ; 
and Mr. Garde particularly claims credit for his 
memory in the matter because of ‘‘ the evident 
interposition of Divine Providence which brought 
the guilty to punishment’’—in other words, be- 
cause of the critical arrival of Madame Piolaine 
to undergo the slander of Mr. Phillips. In like 
manner Mr. James Espinasse, Recorder of Roch- 
ester and Judge of the Kent County Court, deposes 
that Mr. Phillips kept scrupulously within the 
bounds of propriety; Mr. M. Fortescue protests 
that Mr. Phillips did not utter a word to justify 
the imputations cast upon him ; and Mr. Clarkson, 
as befits his impartial position in the affair, 
entirely and cordially confirms every statement in 


Mr. Phillips’ letter. 


tleman’s authority, we have thought it right to 
ascertain if the reports of the other morning 
papers suggest any better case for Mr. Phillips, 
or in any respect tend to confirm what he now 
brings his friends to depose to. And, first, for a 
few words of explanation upon two points in the 
evidence of the police at the trial. 

The prisoner’s trunk was twice searched after 
suspicion had fallen upon him, and, during the 
interval of a week between these examinations, 
had been left in the custody of the police. A pair 
of gloves very slightly marked with blood, which 
had not been detected at the first search, fell from 
the enclosure of a shirt when the trunk was exam- 
| ined the second time; and there was no reason 





| to doubt, as the judge’s charge suggested, that, if 


the shirt had been shaken on the first occasion, as 
it was on the second, the gloves would then have 
been discovered. But, one way or the other, the 
fact was of the smallest possible importance, the 
bloody marks upon the gloves, and upon two hand- 
kerchiefs which were found with them, being 
hardly discernible; and any such revolting sug- 
gestion as that the police had so stained them with 
blood of their own procuring, the chief justice 
quietly disposed of by remarking, that if such had 
been the design it must have been more success- 
fully effected. ‘The other circumstance to be pre- 
mised is, that one of the constables, Baldwin, con- 
tradicted himself as to his personal knowledge of 
the reward for the discovery of the murderer. Con- 
fused and terrified under a long and bullying cross- 
examination, this uneducated man, ignorant and 
unable to read, fell into a confusion between deny- 
ing that he had read the government offer of the 
reward placarded in the streets, and admitting that 


These communications are so dated as to indi+| he had Acard it read at the station-house. Upon 
cate the possibility of the writers’ having seen the 
article in the Lxanuner of the 24th, though allu- 


these two facts, which we have thus simply stated, 
was to be built the entire superstructure of alleged 
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conspiracy between the police and the maid-ser- 
vants. Fresh from a careful reading of the case, 
we distinetly affirm that every part of the evidence 
of Sarah Maneer, and, with the single exception 
of Baldwin, of every member of the police, was 
upon the face of it honest and irrefragable testi- 
raony ; and it is a matter of amazement to us, that 
the poor women-servants could have retained so 
consistent an impression as their evidence con- 
veyed, of the frightful terrors they had undergone. 

We have now compared the report of the Times 


with those of the Chronicle and Herald, (the Post's | 
report was that of the Herald, with a few unim-' 


portant printer’s deviations,) and are in a position 


to state that they confirm, in a remarkable manner, | 
every imputation against Mr. Phillips’ speech, and | 


only differ in the large additions they make to its 
profanity, its wickedness, and its falsehood. 

The key-note of the oration is struck in the first 
few lines. The jury, according to the Times, are 
told that the orator will demonstrate, not only 


that there is nothing on which they can safely | 


convict Courvoisier, but that there is a good deal 


‘which might make them suspect that he had’ 
been made the victim of an unjust and depraved’ 


bl 


conspiracy ;”’ or, according to the Chronicle, ** that 
he is sought to be made the victam of the greatest 
depravity.”’ This was what Mr. Phillips under- 
took to put before the jury, and did put before 
them. Proceeding strictly upon the Brougham 
canon, and regardless of the alarm, the suffering, 
the torment, the destruction he might bring upon 
others, he denounced the police and the women- 
servants, throughout, as fellow-conspirators against 
the life of his client. Such a charge might also 
be so stated as to involve what would infinitely 
strengthen it; and this he did not omit. Imputa- 
tions of a knowledge of the murder previous to 
(Sourvoisier’s knowledge of it, were levelled at 
the servant girl who had passed the terrible night 
of its commission near the bedroom of the victim ; 
and these the jury were left to couple with that 
eross-examination before the confession which Mr. 
Phillips now palliates on the ground of his client's 
supposed innocence, but of which his client’s con- 
fessed guilt nevertheless received all the advan- 
tage. 

Heretofore we have given these revolting im- 
puiations from the report in the Times. 


barrister of the northern cirenit wili be glad to 


learn, not only that the ferald’s report is in the} 


first person, but that it is throughout more full 
than that of his contemporaries, and has every 
appearance of verbatim accuracy. 


Now the first imputation cast upon this man was 
the agitation he displayed. Let us try this by the 
test of our own hearts and consciences. 
is, having seen his master perhaps in a state of re- 
pose, and in the morning he is alarmed by the 
housemaid, who was up before him, with an outery 
of robbery, and some dark, mysterious suggestions 
af murder having been committed. ‘ Let us go,” 
said she, ‘‘and see where my lord is.”’ 





What! 
we shall now quote is from the Herald; and the | 


Here he’ 
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as very extraordinary. If she had said, ‘‘ Let us go 
and tell my lord that the house is plundered’’—it 
would have appeared different. But why should 
she suspect that anything had happened to his lord- 
ship? She saw no stains of blood about the house, 
and why therefore should she suspect that his lordship 
was not safe? Courvoisier and all the other in- 
mates of the house were safe, and why should she 
| have suspected that her master had been injured? 


| The language employed against the police ap- 
pears also in ranker luxuriance in the Herald than 
in the Times. ‘‘A gang of villains, tempted by 
| the 450/. reward,”’ is the mildest description vouch- 
safed to them. They are ‘ ruffians’’ tampering 
'with every point of evidence ‘to fasten guilt on 





the wretched man at the bar.”’ Their hands are 
‘fangs.’ ‘They do nothing that is not a ‘ foul 
machination.’’ ‘My learned friend asks who 
|murdered his lordship? Lask who put the bloody 
gloves and the bloody handkerchiefs into the box of 
the prisoner? I say openly and fearlessly, that 
the articles were placed there by some of the police, 
So far the 
The po- 

laboring to ‘* condemn and 
damn’’ the prisoner, whose box has been left pur- 
posely accessible to the ** whole gang’ and to the 
|maid-servants. ‘The wretches who hid the gloves 
in the prisoner’s box, are wretches who had an 

equally good opportunity of concealing the arti- 
cles in the prisoner’s pantry. In other words, as 
the chief justice stated it to the jury, the police 

must in that case have removed and concealed these 

articles (which had been in their place late on the 

night before the murder) at the very instant of 

their discovery of the crime, and before suspicion 
had fallen anywhere. ‘* Who put the gloves in 

the box’’’ asks Mr. Phillips repeatedly. “J 
told you before, that there was evidence to induce 

a supposition that this man is sought to be made 
the victim of afoul contrivance. Tell me how the 
gloves got into his box. * * * Who put 

these things into the trunk, I ask, and for what 
purpose were they put there? * * * Was it 
anything but an act of justice to the man wnom, 

] SAY, THE CONSPIRATORS SEEK TO MURDER, that 

this box should have been locked up and sealed ?”’ 

It was the same at every step of the evidence. 

| Everything was wrested and perverted to the foul 
work in hand. A very respectable man, named 
Pearce, a police inspector, to whose character and 
evidence the chief justice was careful to bear tes- 
timony in his charge, admitted that on the sudden 
discovery of the articles concealed by Courvoisier 
ihe had shown them to the latter, and asked him if 
he now ‘* dared look him in the face.’’ Mr. Phil- 
‘lips seized upon this as a proof of intimidation. 
|‘ Mercirut Gop, gentlemen !"’ says the report in 


39 


| for reasons best known to themselves. 
Herald. The Chronicle goes further. 
lice are “* miscreants”’ 


the Herald, ‘* was this an expression to be used by 
| an officer of justice fo an unfortunate man?" The 
|inspector is denounced as an “inquisitorial ruf- 
| ian,” who ‘* browbeats’’ and ‘ bullies’? for his 


| share of the plunder. ‘‘ Yes, gentlemen of the 


Gentle-| jury, the money is to be divided upon the coffin of 
men, I must confess that that expression struck me 


| my unfortunate client should you pronounce him 
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guilty, and Mr. Inspector Pearce and the rest of 
the police myrmidons, will, when they receive 
their respective shares, write the receipt in the 
blood of the prisoner.”’ Incredible as are these 
expressions in the report of the Herald, they are 
more than confirmed in that of the Chronicle, 
which represents Mr. Phillips deploring, in deep 
pathos, the return of the days of ** blood-money,” 
and denouncing the crime of the government 
reward (which he attributes to a desire of Lord 
John Russell to avenge his relative’s death) as 
having ** induced men to compass the death of their 
fellow-creature.”” Both reports unite in affixing 
such epithets as ‘‘ miscreant bloodhound’ to the 
eonstable Baldwin, and in applying his solitary 
self-contradiction to the ‘* whole villanous gang.”’ 
** Ex uno disce omnes,’’ exclaims the conscien- 
tious advocate. 

The blasphemous invocations to the Deity are 
less frequent in the Chronicle report than in that 
of the Herald; but in both they are sufficiently 
rife. ‘‘'Tue Gop ABovE ALONE KNOWS WHO Is 
GUILTY OF THE TERRIBLE act of which the pris- 
oner stands accused,’’ is one of many similar 
expressions in the Herald report ; and the sugges- 
tion of the minor guilt of robbery thrown out to 
meet that evidence of Madame Piolaine which no 
amount of personal slander could shake or evade, 
is here accompanied with language more disgust- 
ingly profane than we had found even in the Times. 
** You are asked,’’ says this advocate, whom the 
pious Mr. Garde so much admires, 

to find the prisoner guilty of the crime upon 
circumstantial evidence. Are there then no circum- 
stances against other parties in connection with this 
case? You are to recollect that if you find this 
man guilty you doom him to death upon mere eir- 
cumstantial evidence. I shall be able to show you 
by and by that you can wiTrHouT PUTTING YouR 
SOULS TO ANY HAZARD find him guilty of an of- 
fence by which he will be liable to punishment lit- 
tle short of that to which he would be consigned 
even if he were found guilty of the dreadful crime 
of murder, and this you may do wWiTnovT HAZARD- 
ING YOUR OWN SALVATION. 


Does Mr. Richard Garde, meek Christian that 
he is, think such language as this is to be approved 
without “hazard to jis salvation’? A letter 
from the holy man to the Examiner on this point 
would be really much more edifying than his 
recent letter to Mr. Phillips. 

The foul case we have thus doubly and trebly 
established is not capable of further addition ; but 
the friends who have admired the speech for its 
** powerful and eloquent appeal to the heart and 
judgment of the jury, affecting, in a most wonder- 
fal manner, all who heard it, particularly the 
educated,’’ would doubtless charge us with a 
wicked suppression if we omitted its affecting 
peroration. Here it is, then, from the Herald. 

And now, gentlemen, having travelled through 
this case of mystery and darkness, my anxious and 
painful duty is ended. But, gentlemen, yours is 
about to commence, and I can only say, the Almighty 
God guide you to a just conclusion. The issue of 





life and death is in your hands. To you rr 7s 
GIVEN TO CONSIGN THAT MAN ONCE MORE TO THE 
ENJOYMENTS OF EXISTENCE AND THE DIGNITY OF 
FREEDOM, or to send him to an ignominious death, 
to brand upon his grave the awful epithet of mur- 
derer. Gentlemen, mine has been a painful and 
an awful task ; but still more awful is the respon- 
sibility attached to the decision upon the general 
fact or circumstances of the case. T'o viviate the 
living temple which the Lord hath made—to quench 
the fire within his breast, is an awful and a terrible 
responsiiniity ; and the decision of guilty once pro- 
nounced, let me remind you, is irrevocable. Speak 
not that word lightly—speak it not on supposition, 
however strong—upon conviction, however appar- 
ently well grounded—upon inference—upon doubt 
—nor upon anything but the broad, clear, irresist- 
ible noonday conviction of the truth of what is 
alleged. I speak to you asa friend,as a fellow- 
Christian, and J tell you, that if you do not act in 
the spirit which I have ealled upon you to do, THat 
THE DEED OF TO-DAY WILL NEVER DIE WITHIN Yov. 
If you should pronounce your decision without that 
deep and profound consideration of its awful im- 
port, the error which you have fallen into wit 
PURSUE YOU WITH REMORSE TO THE LATEST PE- 
RIOD OF YOUR EXISTENCE, AND STAND AGAINST 
YOU IN CONDEMNATION BEFORE THE JUDGMENT-SEAT 
or your Gop. So BEWARE WHAT YoU DO. 


Now let the reader pause a little to consider 
that the man in whose behalf this passionate and 
profane appeal was uttered, was known to the 
man who uttered it to have murdered a venerable 
nobleman as he lay sleeping in his bed. Let him 
reflect that all the pains and profligacy of assertion 
which our extracts have disclosed, involving the 
innocent in fearful suspicions, damaging the char- 
acter of honest witnesses, destroying the effi- 
ciency of public officers, and lessening every social 
safeguard against the immunity of crime, had for 
its avowed object nothing less than to ‘* restore 
once more to the enjoyments of existence and the 
dignity of freedom’ a confessed and cowardly as- 
sassin. Let him not forget, at the same time, 
that this speech had been bought and paid for ; and 
after his best judgment let him say who was the 
bloodhound in the case, and what was the blood- 
money. 

Such devotion to the client as this has no par- 
allel in any other relations of man and man; and 
the bond of it is a bit of gold, buying off, if need 
be, truth, honor, humanity. 


Task not, Icare not, if guilt ’s in thy heart, 
I know that thou /fee’d me, whatever thou art! 
Yet there was a moment when Mr. Phillips, 
forgetting the highest duties of an advocate, had 
thought of throwing up his brief, and of throwing 
up much beautiful bombast along with it. Natu- 
rally it was a moment of great horror to the orator. 
It struck him dumb. His client had committed a 
double assassination; he had not only murdered 
his master, but worse, he had murdered also, by 
his inopportune confession, his counsel's prepared 
speech. How many aspiring flights must be 
modified at last! how many appeals and protes- 
tations reduced from the affirmative to the negative. 
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Yet much was saved, after all, as we see. Some 
of the worst parts of the prepared matter came 
into play, for want of other and better resources ; 
but the first dismay at the derangement could not 
have been lessened by the anticipation of that beg- 
garly makeshift. Mr. Phillips had two things to 
do, to save the confessed murderer, and to save 
his own innocent speech, and his exertions in be- 
half of both were strenuous. 


I was to speak on the next morning. But what 
a night preceded it! Fevered and horror-stricken, 
I could find no repose. If I slumbered for a mo- 
ment, the murderer’s form arose before me, scaring 
sleep away ; now muttering his awful crime, and 
now shrieking to me to save his life. I did try 
to save it. 

And remarkable it is that most of the profes- 
sional testimonials which Mr. Phillips now pub- 
lishes, anxious as the writers are to exculpate their 
friend, dwell instinctively with special praise upon 
the extraordinary zeal with which he defended the 
murderer. Mr. Garde, who deposes on his faith 
and word as a Christian, describes it as ‘‘ a most 
powerful and eloquent appeal to the heart and 
judgment ;’’ and Mr. Espinasse characterizes it 
‘** as earnest and energetic, and addressed to the 
jury with that zeal and eloquence which your duty 
as an advocate required, but beyond which you did 
not go.”’ 

To many minds this unabated zeal and energy 
must seem very wonderful, owing their existence 
to the poor pelf of the fee. ‘To minds unprofes- 
sional, perhaps the handsomest testimonial which 4 
Mr. Phillips could have produced would have been 
one setting forth that some cooling of his usual 
zeal and earnestness had been detected upon the 
occasion in question; but Mr. Garde and Mr. 
Espinasse regard as admirable the manifestations 
of zeal on behalf of an assassin, which a knowl- 
edge of his guilt had not diminished a jot. 

And what is the essential difference, in point 
of sentiment, between aiding and assisting by such 
means in the escape of an assassin from the hands 
of justice, and aiding and assisting in his escape 
before he falls into the hands of justice? In re- 
spect of feeling, how is the advocate who uses all 
his powers without scruple to procure the acquit- 
tal of a murderer, distinguishable from an accom- 
plice after the fact?’ We know how Mr. Phillips 
would actif a wretch accosted him with the red 
hand, saying, ‘‘ I have just cut my sleeping mas- 
ter’s throat, help me to escape from the pursuit of 
justice, and here are five blood-stained guineas for 
the service :’? and in point of sentiment, how is 
the ease altered when the escape desired is from 
the verdict of a jury, instead of the hands of the 
police? No one would pass a night of horror be- 
cause an assassin had implored him to save him 
from the punishment due to his crime. Humanity 
would turn from the appeal to the thought of the 
murdered victim; sympathy would be with the 
sufferer, not with the cut-throat. But the fee and 
professional rule, in the judgment of Mr. Phillips 





and his friends, reverse all this. According to 
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professional rule it can be understood why it was 
that Mr. Phillips continued the defence of his 
client after confession of his guilt; but minds not 
professional may yet marvel that abhorrence of the 
perpetrator of such an enormity did not somewhat 
cool the fervor of his zeal for his client, and abate 
the earnestness upon which he is so complimented 
by the contributors to his pamphlet-testimonial. 
The only answer is that all his sympathies and 
all his faculties were bought and paid for; that he 
was hired for the job of effecting a ecut-throat’s 
escape ; and that he belonged for the nonce, mor- 
ally and intellectually, out and out, to the assassin. 

With exactly this defence our contemporary 
the Standard has for a third time advanced to the 
rescue of Mr. Phillips. ‘T'wice it made the at- 
tempt since our article of the 24th, and twice fled 
ignominiously. But on Thursday night it again 
took heart, fairly came up to the ditch in which its 
friend lay, and plunged in beside him. To com- 
pare the Standard’s article to anything but Mr. 
Phillips’ speech would be an injustice. It isa 
defence @ la Courvoisier, and no other epithet 
would describe it. 
truths. 

The Standard begins by saying that we medi- 
tate a retreat from the charges we have made. 
This is untruth the first—staring and unblushing. 
The Standard proceeds to say that we have been 
signally exposed in our unjust charges. This is 
untruth the second ; and moreover a mere brazen 
imitation of Mr. Phillips himself, when he told 
the readers of his pamphlet that we have been 
** effectually crushed,’’ ‘* that he has a profound 
sense of the generous and noble’’ response made 
to his appeal, and that his case has been accepted 
as ‘that of every man in the community out of 
whose character any anonymous defamer may carve 
a dinner.”’ Both Mr. Phillips and the Standard 
know perfectly well that the partial verdict obtained 
upon a series of Old Bailey evasions has since 
been reversed. They have read that honorable 
reversal in the Spectator of last week. It has 
been echoed from every able or influential quarter 
in the provincial press. It has stung them in the 
sharp comments of Punch. It has been conveyed 
to them in the name of the respectable part of 
the profession, and through the mouths of honor- 
able practitioners, by the Late Times. And they 
have winced under it in the calm and able reason- 
ing of the Morning Post. 

The Standard states that we originated, for per- 
sonal motives, what it calls the libel on Mr. Phil- 
lips. This is its third untruth. It knows well 
that Mr. Phillips’ speech had been the subject of 
general remark during the week succeeding the 
trial, and before the FExraminer’s remarks were 
published. It cannot wholly have forgotten the 
surprise and indignation excited, or that this found 
expression in the highest as well as humblest 
places. Even the Bishop of London denounced 
what Mr. Phillips had done as inconsistent with 
Christian morality, and was answered, in his place 


in the House of Lords, by Lord Brougham. 


It is a series of gross un- 
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The Standard supports its imputation of a per- 
sonal motive, in our statements against Mr. Phil- 
lips, by the assertion that we have shifted the 
ground of our accusation. This is its fourth un- 
truth. We have sustained what is called our 
accusation in every respect. Inveterate habits of 
the Old Bailey cleave to Mr. Phillips, and in the 
statement of the charge in his letter (** The trial 
terminated on Saturday. On Sunday I was shown 
in a newspaper the passage imputed to me. I 
wok the paper to court on Monday,’’ &c.) he 
very possibly intended a covert and false allusion 
to the Examiner ; but the Standard, when it re- 
peated this sorry trick, had read the article which 
exposed its falsehood, and knew that it was not 
till a week after the trial we adverted to the sub- 
ject in any way. 

The fifth untruth of the Standard is, that our 
** frightful charge’? has dropped into a ‘‘ com- 
plaint ;”’ but this notable averment must be set 
forth ipsissimis verbis, and with its own italics. 
For here, at last, we plainly see defendant and 
defender in the ditch together. 


Driven from its first “ fib,”’ the Examiner re- 
sorted to another more venial ground of accusa- 
tion, but one that is sufficiently absurd, namely, 
a complaint that in defending Courvoisier, Mr. 
Phillips labored to cast a suspicion upon the ser- 
vants in Lord William Russell’s house, and upon 
certain policemen. Now, if so instructed by his 
brief, Mr. Phillips was bound to take this line, and he 
might take it the more freely, because the injury to 
the parties transiently reflected on could be but tem- 
porary; a verdict of guilty against the prisoner, at 
once exonerating them, and even in case of an 
acquittal, when the life of his client should be no 
longer in jeopardy, a less high-minded and candid 
man than Mr. Phillips would be sure to do full 
justice to those whom, upon the authority of his 
brief, he for a moment misrepresented. 


Mr. Phillips received his brief before the con- 
fession ; and if, after the confession, he was bound 
to take the same line of defence for a guilty client 
which had been prescribed in behalf of a client 
supposed to be innocent, there is an end of the 
whole matter in dispute. We assert that the 
obligation is specifically the other way; and it is 
for the profession itself to give authority to that 
assertion, and to stigmatize as the Standards worst 
untruth, the averment that the general body of 
that profession has any other ‘‘ recognized rule.”’ 

Our contemporary makes light of a few dam- 
aged reputations of the innocent in the scale 
against acquittal of the guilty. Forsooth it is ‘ta 
quickly passing cloud over the character of two 
or three persons.”’ Where character and con- 
science have been seared at the Old Bailey, it is 
very possible that such clouds pass lightly away ; 
but there are exceptions, and Sarah Mancer was 
one. The cloud was heavy over her, and it passed 
so slowly that her life never more escaped from it. 
She died in a madhouse. ‘1 saw this poor 
woman,’ says a correspondent who was present 
during the trial, (for we, too, have had our writ- 
ten testimonials, though we have not yet made a 





pamphlet of them,) ‘‘ I saw her, pale, breathless, 
and trembling in every fibre of her frame, though 
I did not fail to mark, at the same time, her glance 
of conscious innocence and noble scorn, while the 
advocate was thundering forth denunciations against 
her.’? Of course Mr. Garde, Mr. Espinasse, and 
the rest, saw nothing of this. ‘They were busy 
admiring the ingenuity of the rack, and had no 
leisure to notice the victim quivering beneath it. 
Yet for even the well-practised nerves of Mr. 
Adolphus the torture by his fellow-practitioner 
was carried too far. He was an honorable and 
kind-hearted, thongh an irritable, man; and his 
testimony in the case is not the less worth because 
he happened to hold the brief for the prosecution. 
His account of the trial was embodied in the terse 
remark, that the murder had been matter of zn- 
quiry against the prisoner, and of assertion against 
the witnesses. 

Such assertion, says the Standard at last, was 
perfectly right and allowable. Then why with 
such vehemence assail the Examiner? Our worst 
offence is to have branded Mr. Phillips inefface- 
ably, for having, without shame, resorted to it. 
The Standard, hopeless of clearing its client, 
covers itself with the same moral dirt, and pro- 
tests it of excellent savor. Be it so—but there is 
still at issue the claim of a great profession to be 
esteemed honorable, as it is known to be intelli- 
gent and dignified; and it will behove its lead- 
ing members, if they would not share the un- 
cleanliness of Mr. Phillips and his friends, to dis- 
avow their doctrines and their practice. 

To a man of ordinary and unprofessional com- 
mon sense the rule of Lord Brougham, openly 
affirmed by the Standard to be the rule of every 
living ** judge and lawyer,’’ appears really much 
too absurd to be as wicked as it assumes to be. 
Mischief, as Mr. Jonathan Wild says, is a precious 
commodity to waste ; and such a profligate waste 
as the blackening of a few innocent people for the 
clearance of every guilty one, would speedily put 
a purpose into the jury-box more than a match for 
the foulest tongue. Butthe artful introduction of 
distinguished names into Mr. Phillips’ shabby eva- 
sion of the charge brought against him, has given 
a shock to the feeling of security on this head ; 
and a suspicion is awakened which it will not be 
wise to disregard. It has never been doubted that 
the bar had its bravoes as well as its heroes, but 
never did the two classes run such danger of being 
confounded as at present. ‘The proper adminis- 
tration of criminal justice concerns every individ- 
ual nearly ; and the public cannot safely be left 
with the impression, however erroneous or hastily 
formed, that a criminal in the dock may be de- 
fended by only less great a criminal out of it, and 
the presiding judge sit insensible to the new 
wrongs thus inflicted in addition to the old. 

In our belief advocacy exists for nobler uses 
than this, and its generally beneficial exercise is 
secured by the high character of our judges; but 
not the less, since certain questions have been 
raised, is it fitting that they should be met explic- 
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THE EXAMINER 


itly, and not be suffered to let drop till the answer 
is fairly given. 
WARREN'S WHITING. 

Time was when the name of Warren was in- 
dissolubly associated with blacking. Every dead 
wall presented in huge letters the counsel, ** Try 
Warren.”’ ‘The same name is now connected with 
a very opposite business to that of blacking, and 
the words ** Try Warren’? will be understood as 
recommending recourse to the ingenious reviver of 
the ancient experiment of washing the blackamoor 
white. The association is no longer Warren and 
jet black, or japan, but Warren and snow white, 
Warren and Phillips. The blacking-man is ut- 
terly eclipsed. His name is gone, merged forever 
in that of the professor of the whitewashing line 
of business, whose work, the very antithesis to 
that of his celebrated predecessor, is utterly boot- 
less. 

Try Warren, say we, with all our hearts. Try 
Warren, M. Cabet, on the Red River ; try War- 


ren, M. Louis Blane ; try Warren, Mr. Feargus|ners as chief justices, chancellors 
O'Connor ; try Warren, Mr. George Hudson ; try} give to deserving lawyers. 
Let no one in the dirt | 
See what the artist has done for Mr. | 
Courvoisier Phillips, who has been nine long years ' 


Warren, Mr. Joseph Ady. 
despair. 


AND MR. 
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nicety in all fine qualities, as well as he is proved 
to be in his choice of company. 

There is, indeed, but one fault to be found in 
Mr. Warren's account of how he was moved to 
put Mr. Phillips on his new trial, and that is a 
matter of fact. Mr. Warren says, ‘‘ Some time 
ago | was dining with Lord Denman.”’ The non- 
chalance, the ease of the mention is graceful, but 
there is something not so pleasant in the ‘ some 
time ago’’—why some time ago? why not as Ham 
let has it, rather, ‘* his custom in the afternoon ?”’ 

said, ‘* Once 


PHILLIPS. 


He might almost as wel] or as il] have 
upon a time I was dining with Lord Denman.” 
What we wish to impress is, that as this dinner 
with Lord Denman was ‘so pregnant with conse- 
quences to the honor of the bar, such dinners 
ought to be of more frequency to enable Mr. War- 
ren to make the right profit of them. Mr. Phil- 
lips talks of carving a dinner out of a character, 
but his friend Mr. Warren has performed the op- 
posite operation of carving a character out of 
dinner ; but this ean only be done out of such din- 
, and the like, 
As they say in the 
East, may they never be less! 

The end of all this is that Mr. C. Phillips has 
published, in the shape of a pamphlet, an account 


in the mire, and who is now, according to his own | of the process by which he has been washed white 


account, made clean, and not only content but | as wool, in his own view 


self glorious. 
fluids are to be compared with Warren's 
less specific? Upon this matter we must needs 
take Mr. Phillips’ own evidence. 


, through the agency of 


What disinfecting or deodorizing | |Mr. W arren, under that lucky dinner of Lord Den- 
mateh- | man. 


It is not for us in this place to sit in judg- 


| ment w hether Mr. Phillips has or has not reason 
If he is satis- | ‘for his entire content and measureless satisfaction. 


fied with Warren’s treatment, and its results, who | We shall not inquire here whether there has not 


else has reason to complain? 
not. 


Certainly we have | 
We feel to Warren as Boniface did to the | 
gentleman who presented his wife with a dozen of 
usquebaugh, of which the good woman in due! 
course died, ** but,’’ says mine host, ** | thank the 
gentleman for what he did all the same.’’ 


| been some mangling as well as washing, nor scru- 
tinize the complexion with which the article comes 
‘from the scrubber’s hands. ‘The blackamoor in the 
‘fable, under the hands of the first Warren, did 


‘complain before he died of the kindness; Mr. 
| | Phillips does not complain, but we are not to place 


Foreigners observe that nothing is done in Eng- | him in the class described by Junius as infamous 


land without a dinner, and in the history of the 
late expurgation of Mr. Courvoisier Phillips we 
All comes of Mr. Warren’s 
Lord Denman. If Mr. 
with Lord Denman, 
opportunity 


having dined with 
Warren had not 


of mentioning to Lord 


charge was unfounded, as he, Lord Denman, had 
spoken on the subject to Mr. Baron Parke, &c., 


&e., &e. 


So that Warren’s whiting all comes out of this | 


dinner, and the moral is that great men should 
ask Mr. Warren to dine with them, that out of 
his dining with them good may come, for so it is 
that out of evil cometh good. 
fore, to chief justices and such like, try Warren, 
as well as to Lonis Blanes and Hudsons. ‘They 
will not throw their bread vainly on the waters ; 
it will come back to them after many days, and 
they will see the dinner handsomely proclaimed to 
the whole world, and the host duly commended for 


dined | 
he would not have had the | 
Denman the | 
report to the discredit of Mr. Phillips, and he! 
would not have heard from Lord Denman that the | 


| . 
ithat which 


We say, there-| 





When the Duke of A. and the 


and contented. 


| Marquis of B. write letters testifying to the cure 
have a remarkable exemplification of this truth. | 


of their corns, it is not our habit to dispute their 


‘testimony or controvert their pretensions to pedal 


ease. Mr. Phillips advertises himself as cured 
by Warren of a bad repute of nine years’ stand- 
ing. As the sick Frenchman said to a friend, 
complimenting him on his healthy appearance, 
** Mais, vous n’étes pas difficile, mon ami.”” But 
that is not our affair in this place, where we take 


ithe counsellor at his own showing. 


Fault has been found with 
attempting his vindication ; 


his not sooner 
but to this in candor 


it must be observed that the period is precisely 


according to critical rule is held 
requisite for the gestation of the greatest work of 
invention ; and besides, as Mr. Phillips ingen- 
uously explains, the calumny has harassed his 
friends far more than himself, which was a reason 
for not minding for surely a gentleman may 
command philosophy enough to bear the vexation 
of his friends for nine years, provided the annoy- 
ance to himself is comparatively small. Why at 
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last Mr. Phillips consented to put his friends out 
of their pain does not after all very clearly appear, 
the malignant libels having been circulated against 
him only by an obscure journalist, and Mr. Phil- 
lips, as he explains in his preface, having the fear 
that he has set a bad precedent to the bar in 
replying to calumnies inflicted upon them in 
respect of their public professional conduct. 
But this, bad precedent he has set through the 
persevering solicitude of friendship—the friend- 
ship which, so long as it was harassed more than 
he was by the attacks, he stoically left to its sym- 
pathetic pains for nine long years. 

The pamphlet before us is composed of the 
Warren intervention induced by the Denman din- 
ner some time ago, the epistle of Mr. Phillips to 
the Times, and an appendix of testimonials to 
the completeness of the cure of reputation, such 
as we are in the habit of seeing quoted in proof 
of the marvels of Holloway’s Ointment, or the 
virtues of Rowland’s Macassar Oi]. Few corn 
doctors can produce more worshipful names in 
certification of what they have done. Nay, the 
great Hudson testimonial itself is rivalled. It is 
a pity, however, that Mr. Phillips was not able 
to number amongst them some opinions from 
unprofessional minds, as the question is not 


simply whether his conduct accorded with profes- | 


sional ideas of an advocate’s license, but further, 
if so, whether professional ideas of an advocate’s 
license accord with morality. It is very possible 
that Mr. Garde, Mr. Mahon, Mr. Espinasse, Mr. 
Mellor, Mr. Fortescue, Mr. Clarkson, and Mr. 
Flower, would do all that Mr. Phillips did to 
procure a murderer's acquittal ; that they would 
endeavor to shift the suspicion of the guilt on the 
innocent, and protest that none but the Almighty 
God knew who had perpetrated the murder, with 
the knowledge in their own minds of the false- 
hood of the profane asseveration. ‘That they 
would do what they approve is to be inferred, and 
the conduct they approve is to be seen in the 
report of the Times, admitted to be faithful by 
Mr. Phillips. But this does not advance the set- 
tlement of the real question a jot, whether such 
practice is accordant with morality. 

Mr. Phillips takes as motto to his pamphlet 
Lord Brougham’s statement of the duties of an 
advocate, but strangely omits the part which 
makes it so applicable to his own conduci. He 
quotes it thus: 


An advocate, by the sacred duty which he owes 
his client, knows in the discharge of that office but 
one person in the world, that client and none other. 
To save that client by all expedient means—to pro- 
tect that client at all hazards and cost to all others, 
and among others to himself—is the highest and 
most unquestioned of his duties. —Lord Brougham. 


—leaving out the very conditions of professional 
conduct he himself so signally illustrated,—** he 
must not regard the alarm, the suffering, the tor- 
ment, the destruction, which he may bring upon 
any other.” 


This doubtless is referable to modesty, Mr. 
Phillips shrinking from displaying how com- 
pletely the highest duties of an advocate as 
defined were discharged by him in the case of 
Courvoisier, ‘‘ to the suffering, the torment, the 
destruction’? of the innocent. As we learn from 
so eminent an authority what are the advocate’s 
highest duties, it would be extremely desirable to 
have also a view of the lowest, in order to take 
the altitude of the professional morality. What 
must be the depths when such are the heights! 
A gibbet should serve as the standard of measure- 
ment. Its proud summit must be level with the 
heights defended. 

We are sorry that Mr. Phillips has vowed to 
make no rejoinder to any reply to his letters—not 
but that we commend the prudence of his resolu- 
tion, proceeding on the discreet maxim in such 
cases, ‘* The least said the soonest mended,”’ but as 
it deprives us of certain explanations or interpreta- 
tions we require at his hands. The truth is, that 
we are not very well skilled in the Irish tongue 
in which Mr. Phillips writes, and we have en- 
deavored in vain to construe the very third sen- 
tence in his preface. We quote it with the con- 
text, in the hope that some friend may be able to 
explain to us what the writer means to say. 


Nothing but the persevering solicitude of frieud- 
ship could have induced me to set, as I fear I have 
done, a bad precedent to the bar in replying to 
calumnies inflicted upon them in respect of their 
public professional conduct. Jt seems to me intol- 
erable that the sanction of an honorable profession 
must be required to recognize the existence of such a 
right as is contended for. 


To put this into intelligible sense will be no bad 
Christmas puzzle. 

And there is another matter that perplexes us 
much. It isa small point to be sure, but in look- 
ing at evidence small points are often of much 
significance. 

Mr. Phillips gives this account of a conversa- 
tion that passed upon his putting the question to 
the judges who presided at the trial, whether he 
had appealed to Heaven as to his client’s inno- 
cence. 


** You certainly did not, Phillips,’ was the reply 
of the late lamented Jord chief justice, ‘* and I wil! 
be your vouchee whenever you choose to call me."' 
‘* And I,’’ said Mr. Baron Parke, happily stil! 
spared to us, ‘* had a reason which the lord chief jus- 
tice did not know for watching you narrowly, and he 
will remember my saying to him, when you sot 
down, ‘Brother Tindal, did you observe how care- 
fully Phillips abstained from giving any persona! 
opinion in the ease’’ To this the learned chief 
justice instantly assented.”’ ‘This is my answer to 
the second charge. 


Of course Mr. Phillips speaks by the card in 
his recollection of so remarkable a conversation ; 
but how strange it is that Mr. Baron Parke shou!d 
have addressed a chief justice as Brother Tindal. 
What can account for this most unusual deviation 





from etiquette? It is as if the colonel of a regi- 
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ment addressed Field Marshal the Duke of Wel- 
lington as comrade, or the captain of a ship 
accosted the admiral of the fleet as mate. Does 
Baron Parke remember his strange familiarity to 
the chief justice? and if he does not remember 
that, does he remember the rest that is put into 
his mouth by the same accurate, faithful, and 
impartial reporter ? 

We should, we repeat, have been glad of an 
explanation of these little points from Mr. Phillips 
himself, but we cannot gainsay the prudence of 
his silence, though our curiosity is balked by it, 

Turpiter obticuit, sublato jure nocendi. 


Perhaps nine years hence he may resume his 
vindication ; but alas, the paper of the Times is 
of tough and durable fabric, and will survive that 
date, and that is the file which the viper bites 
against worse than in vain. 


{The Examiner reprints a host of notices—we copy 

two. | 
From the Spectator, 1 Dec. 

The judge decided that Mr. Phillips was bound 
to continue the defence after he had heard the con- 
fession of the prisoner ; the Examiner convicts him 
of endeavoring, after he had heard that defence, to 
suggest a suspicion of guilt against others that he 
knew to be innocent. ‘The practical question then 
is, how a counsel can comply with his duty to set 
forth the case on one side, and yet not commit an 
outrage on truth and justice? The appropriate 
canon, in our view of the subject, Aas been laid 
down, and has recently been expounded by the Ex- 
aminer. The counsel is bound, not to establish the 
innocence of his client, but to see that the trial is 
conducted according to law—that his client is not 
convicted through some violation of the law. In 
the case of Courvoisier, for instance, it was the part 
of the counsel to show in what the evidence failed ; 
hut not to suggest, to originate and create, sus- 
picions against an innocent person. The rule for 
a barrister in such a position would seem to be, to 
conceive his arguments as if they were addressed to 
the judge rather than to the jury. 

Ps then, rises a second question—that of man- 
ner. Inthe case now discussed, much of the of- 
fence against propriety belonged to the manner— 
the style of rhetoric—what the £xaminer calls the 
* acting” of the advocate. The suggestio falsi was 
enforced by an appeal to the Supreme Being—the 
Almighty was called on by name to back the counsel 
n bearing false witness against his neighbor; but 
this is the ** eloquence”’ of the criminal bar—a thing 
which barristers applaud and attorneys pay. Hence 
we say that there is no real wish, in those most inter- 
ested, to reform these abuses ; barristers do not care 
w have their ‘‘ honorable profession’’ cleared of 





the charge that it will support falsehood as readily 
as truth, and desecrate the most exalted subjects by 
using them in the service of any client who has | 
duly retained his wigged and gowned servant. 

‘* Nee Deus intersit,’’ says the critical poet; but, 
the attempt to get off a known murderer is thought 
worthy occasion for dragging in the Deity as the 
champion of the guilty. Mr. Charles Phillips used 
to be praised for eloquence, even more than Mr. 
Charles Wilkins is now; and it is the profession 
that upholds such eloquence. Nor say that it is 
only ** Old Bailey”’ rhetoric ; for if life and death 
do not hang upon similar arts in civil courts, truth 
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and justice often do. The principle of the canon 
cited above holds equally good in civil as in crim- 
inal courts ; it enables the counsel to do his duty 
by a client without disgracing his own honor and 
dignity by subserving falsehood—or rather it would 
enable him, if the canon really regulated the prao- 
tice of the courts. 


From Punch, 8 Dec. 

Mr. Phillips is one in authority. We are sorry 
for it. He—the defender of the confessed Cour- 
voisier and the justifier of a wrongful defence—sits 
in judgment upon the imprudent and the unfortu- 
nate. A word of his falls crushingly upon the im- 
provident and the helpless. Such is his power. 
We say, we are sorry for it. For public opinion 
—assuming for a brief space the bench of justice, 
and addressing the commissioner in his own daily 
phrase, says— 

‘* Charles Phillips, after a careful reading of 
your petition, it does not appear that you have any 
standing incourt. Charles Phillips, your petition 
is dismissed.”’ 

From Burritt’s Citizen. 
PENNY POST OF ENGLAND. 

‘Tue penny post not only serves to develop and 
expand the social affections of families and friends, 
but it is an educational agency, of inestimable 
value to all enterprises of associated benevolence, 
Christian philanthropy, and domestic commerce. 
If it unite individuals and communities in social 
intercourse, that union is strength as well as enjoy- 
ment, or ability to concentrate their activities and 
sympathies upon any great object, worthy of the 
adhesion of the public mind. Is it some vast 
scheme of Christian benevolence that appeals to 
these sympathies and activities’—the penny post 
threads the kingdom, from centre to circumference, 
with netted veins of living thought, through which 
the silent suffrages of a million minds circulate to 
and from the heart of the enterprise, or the central 
committee of a religious or philanthropic society. 
Is money, as well as sympathy, wanted to scatter 
the choicest leaves of the gospel of salvation 
among the heathen of pagan lands; to break the 
bonds of the Afriean slave abroad; to elevate the 
depressed masses at home ; to bring up, from the 
dark lanes and by-ways of vice and misery, the 
fallen inebriate; to teach the doctrines of peace 
and brotherhood to all nations of men; to take the 
fiery element of revenge from human law, and seat 
Justice upon a diviner throne than the hangman’s 
scaffold ; to transform the penitentiary into an ad- 
ministration of mercy, and to restore the criminal 
to society a better man than it lost by his fall; to 
send bread to the starving peasants in Ireland, 
clothes half-worn, and books almost as good as 
new, to the needy emigrants bound to Australia or 
New Zealand ; to found some new institution of 
charity for a class overlooked in preceding years 
of benevolence ; to try an experiment of good-will 
upon the feeble, fragmentary intellects of idiots, or 
of the law of kindness upon the madness of maniacs, 
or of science touched with compassionate sensibili- 
ties upon hopeless diseases; to buy brown bread, 
soup, brogans and clogs, and turn stables into reci- 
tation rooms for Ragged Schools ;—the penny post 
swarms with light-winged appeals, fleet as bees in 
summer, which, like them, gather the honey of 
human sympathy froin every heart that opens to 
the silent necessities of humanity ; like bees sing- 
ing their pathetic importunitics, not in flower-cups 
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and conservatories, but in the ears of those who 
** daily crop their odors ;”’ like bees bringing back 
under their wings the contributions of a thousand 
homes. ‘The penny post, in the corporiety of Brit- 
ish philanthropy, 1s what the system of veins and 
arteries is to the heart in the human body. It has 
given existence and vigorous activity to benevolent 
societies, which would faint and die were it with- 
drawn. 

And who can estimate its value as an educational 
agency’ Who can say how the whole heart, 
mind, and soul of the nation have been permeated 
by benevolent and elevating ideas by its instrumen- 
tality, and thus prepared for every good word and 
work of philanthropy! Who can number the mil- 
lions of printed leaves, tracts, and other missiles, 
which it has disseminated among the inhabitants 
of Great Britain, from all the religious, philan- 
thropic, literary, and scientific societies in London, 
and the great centres of the kingdom? How many 
thousands of reams of paper are annually made 
into publications for the express purpose of being 
sent under a penny stamp to persons in town, city, 
village, and hamlet, from Land’s End to John- 
o’-Groat’s? 

But estimate the lowest, or the commercial, ad- 
vantages of the system. Who could reveal or con- 
jecture what business transactions are accomplished 
through its ageney, even to the transportation of 
articles bargained for, over the largest distances in 
the kingdom? What ingenious feats of postal 
conveyance would be disclosed, if the letters daily 
sent and received by the tradesmen and other in- 
habitants of London were opened to the public eye! 
In the motley mass would be found specimens of 
drapery, from the finest gauze to the coarsest 
dreadnought, with every variety of human handi- 
craft, from diamond pins to opera-glasses ; speci- 
mens of things on the earth, and in the waters 
under the earth; tufts of wool from Australian 
sheep; of cotton from the banks of the Ganges, 
Nile, and Mississippi ; spices, teas, precious stones, 
fire-flies, bees’ wings, cucumber seeds, breathing 
flowers, dried herbs, grasses, and other illustra- 


tions of entomology, geology, mineralogy, anat-, 


omy, and all other sciences. 

But the penny post not only procures for the 
home population of Great Britain the cheapest and 
most expeditious medium of communication and 
conveyance, but puts into their hands a paper cur- 
rency for the smallest transactions. ‘The penny 
postage stamp, which will convey anything under 
half an ounce from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, is a value which is as permanent as the best 
gold in the Bank of England. Sums of considera- 
ble amount are remitted in these penny bank notes 
of the crown; and they have become acceptable 
tender of payment of dues, subseriptions to jour- 
nals, &c. Every one thus remitted and accepted, 
is a mutual testimony of the two parties to the 
value of the system which it represents. ae 


OCEAN POSTAGE. 


We copy the following very important article from 
the New York Evening Post, where it bears the 
well known signature of Barnabas Bates, Esq., a 
gentleman of great experience in Post-oflice affairs. 
The Postmaster-General is ready to agree to any 
reduction which Congress may make. 


Ocean Postrace a Burpensome Tax on THE 
Busrness aNnp Sociat ReELaTions or THE Peop.e. 
—A morning paper relates that on Wednesday and 
Thursday last, there were dispatched from the New 
York Post-office the following number of letters : 


By the Canada, on the 12th, to Europe, 32,000 
By the Ohio, on the 15th, to California, 14,500 
By the Crescent City, do. 1,000 
By the Cherokee, do. 200 
By the Great Western, for Bermuda, 700 


Total, 48,400 


Let us look at the postage on these letters sent 
by the Canada. We will suppose that these were 
all single letters, (which was not the case, many of 
them were double, triple, and quadruple.) weighing 
half an ounce each ; their weight would be about on 
thousand pounds. ‘The postage charged on them is 
seven thousand six hundred and eighty dollars!) The 
Canada charges one hundred and twenty dollars for 
first cabin passengers, and seventy dollars for second 
cabin. The postage paid on these letters is equal to 
the passage money of sixty-four cabin, or one hun- 
dred and nine second cabin passengers. The freight 
of a barrel of flour to Liverpool is now one and six- 
pence sterling, or thirty-seven cents our money, 
consequently, these letters pay the freight of fventy 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven barrels of 
flour! It should be remembered that these passen- 
gers must all be provided with good berths, bed, and 
bedding, and well fed and waited upon ; but the bags 
of letters may be stowed away in any dark corner ot 
the ship, and there remain until her arrival in Liver- 
pool. No further care is required than to keep then: 
ina secure place. But to carry 20,757 barrels oi 
flour, great care must be used in keeping an account, 
and stowing them properly, which is attended with 
considerable expense ; none is incurred in carrying 
the mails. All the labor is done at the Post-office. 
and the steamer has merely to receive and stow away 
the bags and deliver them on its arrival at Liverpool. 

The first question that arises is, Is it right, is it 
reasonable, is it expedient, that such a burdensoimne 
tax should be levied upon letters? Is there any 
justice in taxing the correspondence of the people 
at this enormous rate’? One thousand pounds of 
| letters are charged at a rate that would pay the 
passage of sixty-three cabin passengers, or onc 
hundred and nine second cabin, in the Cunard 
steamers, or the freight of twenty thousand seven 
| hundred and fifty-seven barrels of flour, in any of 

our splendid packet ships. Let the people ponder 
on these facts, and if they do not immediately call! 
upon Congress to reduce the rates of ocean postage. 
I am much mistaken. 

In the above calculation, | have confined myse!{ 
to the letters sent from the New York Post-office. 
exclusive of the closed mails from Canada aii 
Boston. These probably contained ten thousand 
letters, which would pay an additional sum of two 
thousand four hundred dollars, amounting in all to 
upwards of ten thousand dollars, paid to the British 
government! Let us now jook at another portioy 
of letters sent on this occasion from the New York 
Post-office. The three steamers carried fifteen 
thousand and seven hundred letters, and sixteen 
thousand newspapers to California. The postage 
on letters, at forty cents, admitting they were all 
single, amounts to six thousand two hundred and 
eighty dollars, and on papers, at three cents, to 
four hundred and eighty dollars, making the sum 





of six thousand seven hundred and sixty dollars! 
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NEW BOOKS. 


This is a pretty heavy tax upon the business, the 
intelligence, and the affections of the Californians. 
Only conceive of forty cents for the postage of half 
an ounce; twelve dollars and eighty cents for a 

und, one thousand two hundred and eighty dol- 
ns for a hundred pounds, and two thousand five 
hundred and sixty dollars for two hundred pounds, 
or the weight of a barrel of flour. 

The question then occurs, who pays this burden- 
some tax’ My answer is, the /alor of the people ; 
for whether the correspondence relates to business, 
to literary subjects, or to keep alive the social rela- 
tions, still the postage must be derived from the 
industry of the people. Can any one conceive of a 
more enormous and obnoxious tax on business, on 
knowledge, on intercourse with our absent friends ? 
It falls peculiarly heavy upon the poor laboring man, 
and especially the millions of emigrants from 
Europe, who have left their kindred and friends 
behind them. And now, as our friends and rela- 
tions are emigrating by thousands to California, we 
begin to feel that this high rate of postage is a seri- 
ous impediment to our intercourse with them. 

England set usa glorious example in reducing 
inland postage ; let us now give her an example in 
reducing ocean postage. If we desire to raise 
revenue from ocean letters, our true policy is to 
reduce the postage. Where one is now sent, there 
will be ten in five years from this, as it will hold 
out inducements to the hundreds of thousands of 
emigrants that have come, or are coming, from all 
parts of Europe, to maintain a constant correspond- 
ence with their friends. 

Will not Congress take this subject into serious 
consideration, and relieve the people from this 
enormous burden? Let the secretary of state 
instruct our minister at the Court of St. James, 
to bring the matter before the British government, 
and as Mr. Lawrence is a practical and benevolent 
gentleman, always ready and willing to do good, 
he is eminently qualified to be the agent in this 
business. Bera. 





Question on Cueap Postace.—Does any sensi- 
ble man, who is acquainted with the working of 
cheap postage in England, doubt for a moment that 
we are to have the benefits of the same system here! 

If it must be, and is to be, and cannot but be, then 
the sooner the better. Why waste time in trials 
you know will not give satisfaction ? 

There can be no question as to the utility of cheap 
postage—none as to its practicability, none as to the 
ability of the country to sustain it. Why, then, 
delay ? 

No intermediate or half-way steps will make its 
introduction easier or cheaper. ‘There is no reason 
to delay but the cowardice of statesmen. Let them 
act like men, and they will be honored as imen. 
—Independent. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Dr. Bethune’s Orations and Occasional Discourses 
have been published by George P. Putnam, of 
this city, in a duodecimo volume. We wish we 
had on our hands less of the lumber called news, 
that we might give some extracts, by way of showing 
how good a book it is. Dr. Bethune is a man of 
large and generous views, uniting to the attainments 
of the scholar a knowledge of mankind. In dis- 
courses prepared for public occasions, it is almost 
impossible that allusions, more or less direct, and 
more or less connected with the occasion—to the in- 
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stitutions, the policy, the legislation of the country. 
and the duties of its citizens—should not often occur. 
Dr. Bethune’s political philosophy is liberal and 
enlightened ; it is the uncompromising application 
of Christian morality to public life, and there is 
no nobler and truer political philosophy than this. 
One of the most remarkable discourses in this 
volume is that entitled ‘* The Claims of our Coun- 
try on its Literary Men.’? We could wish that it 
might be read attentively by all those in our country 
who devote themselves to letters. whether in the re- 
tirement of our academic institutions, or in the hours 
snatched from other pursuits. Its wise counsels are 
expressed in a manly style, and sometimes with elo- 
quence.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 
From the National Era 

By Auice and Prape Caney. Moss & 
Brother, Philadelphia. Pp. 264. 


We opened this elegant little book not without 
some degree of pride in the reflection that we had 
been one of the first to recognize the rare and deli- 
cate gifis of its young authors, and that they had 
been introduced to the public mainly through the 
columns of the Era. We miss in this collection 
some of our favorite pieces, and regret that their 
places have been filled by others, not so worthy of 
preservation, whose occasional beauty and felicity 
of expression are marred by signs of haste and 
carelessness. Alice Carey occupies the first and 
largest portion of the book. Her poems evince the 
imaginative power of the true poet—the divine 
creative faculty. Her musical instinct is seldom at 
fault, and there is something peculiarly delicate and 
graceful in the sweet, half-pensive flow of her verse. 
Phebe Carey is a stronger and more vigorous 
writer—she has less of wild fancy than her sister. 
but her pieces are on the whole more perfect—she 
less often sacrifices reason to rhyme, and meaning 
to melody. ‘* Love at the Grave”’ is a poem intense 
with passion. We should be inclined to copy ** Our 
Homestead,’’ ‘** Chalmers,”’ and the sweet little 
poem entitled *‘ Morning,’’ were it not that the 
readers of the Era are already familiar with them. 

Some of the minor pieces and songs in this co]- 
lection are remarkable for their harmony and lyrical 
beauty. We give two stanzas from ‘‘ The Mill 
Maid.”’ 


Each Sabbath time along the aisle 
Her step more faintly sounded ; 
The light grew paler in her smile, 
Her cheek less softly rounded ; 
But never sank we in despair 
‘Till with that fearful erying, 
‘¢ The mill maid of the golden hair 
And lily hand is dying!” 
eo * * * a * 


Poems. 


The mill wheel for a day is still, 
‘The spindle ceased its plying, 

The little homestead on the hill 
Looks sadder for her dying ; 

But, ere the third time in the spire 
The Sabbath bell is ringing, 

Not one of all the village choir 
Will miss the mill maid’s singing. 


The moral tone of these poems is unexception- 
able, and in the freest play of their faney and 
imagination the writers never lose sight of Chris- 
tian reverence and humility. We cheerfully 
commend therm and their volume to the public favor. 








J.G, W. 
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Prospectes.— This work is conauctec in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice us large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety. 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Militar 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it enough, make 
ase cf the thunder of Tue Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from tRe continent of Europe, and 
trom the new growth of the British colonies. ~ 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatiy multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Traveliers, and Politicians, with 
ali »arts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


Tenms. —The Livina Ace 1s published every Satur- 
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is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
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now becomes every inte!ligeut American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement-—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
os and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object -to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Clnildren. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. =~ 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it wi! 


aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 
As encies.— We aie wesirous of making arrangements 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circu 
tion of this work--and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 


subject with any agent who wil! send us undoubted refer 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4} cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the haw, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (1} cts.) We adc the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is ‘‘any printed publication, issued ia 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is pet upin monthly parts, containing fone or 
five weekly number® In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quartezles. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is ahowm 14 
cents. The rolumes are published quarterly, each volwme 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives m 





eighteen months. 
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language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes 
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Dane expansion of the present age. 


Wasnixcton, 97 Dec , 1415. 


Or all the Pe.iodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abeund in nr 9 8 and in this country, this 
to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only oi t 
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